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CONVERTED CATHOLIC 


EDITED BY REV. JAMES A. O’CONNOR. 


‘*When thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.”—Luke xxii: 32. 


Vol. XVII. 


HE Nineteenth Volume of THE 
CONVERTED CATHOLIC begins 

with the next issue, January, 1902. 
We hope all our friends will prompt- 
ly renew their subscriptions for next 
' year. By doing so they will help us 
to save office expenses, and, what is 
more important, they will spare us 
anxiety and labor about the financial 
care of the publication. We have 
troubles enough in this work with the 
opposition of the whole Roman Cath- 
olic Church and the friends of Rome 
in many quarters—even so-called 
Protestants—without additional labor 
and anxiety being heaped upon us by 
our good and true friends who delay 
or hesitate in renewing their sub- 
scriptions. We can always deal with 
our enemies and opponents, and ef- 
fectually rout them by “pressing on” 
in the good cause, doing better work 
each month and ignoring their at- 
tacks. That is the best answer we 
can make to their assaults. If we had 
turned aside from the straightforward 
course we have pursued for nearly 
twenty years to descend to their level, 
this Magazine would not be the power 
for good that it is to-day. Many of 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


God’s people have said that it is a 
means of grace to them, and Catho- 
lics and people of the world have 
learned much from it that they could 
not find elsewhere. 


—__s--o____—__ 


Renewal of Subscriptions. 

We have delayed this issue of the 
Magazine some days in the hope that 
many of our subscribers would renew 
for next vear and thus enable us to 
clear off all indebtedness in connec- 
tion with the publication. Some have 
done so, and most heartily do we 
thank those friends. We hope all the 
others,. including the delinquents of 
long standing, will send us a Christ- 
mas present in the shape of sub- 
scriptions and thus enable us to be- 
gin the new year free from the care 
that a publication like this entails. 
It is hard work to publish a magazine 
like this, but it is a blessed work, for 
we have constant evidence that it is 
doing good. So let our friends give 
us all the co-operation they can and 
thus help us to make greater progress 
next year than ever before. With the 
divine blessing we shall succeed. 
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The Atonement, 

In a brief review of a work on the 
Atonement by a number of writers, 
some of whom are very “broad” in 
their views, the New York Tribune 
says: “Each writer discusses the 
Atonement from his own point of 
view, but, after reading all the able 
the thought, the 
opening sentence of the essay by Dr. 
R. F. Horton, of Oxford, seems to sift 
the to this: 
‘Christ died for our sins, according to 
the Scriptures. That sentence sums 
up the whole Bible.’ And so it sums 
up the many essays on the Atonement 


presentations of 


whole volume down 


with as great conciseness.” 

That is well said. Christ is the be- 
ginning and the end of the revelation 
“To know thee, the 
only Christ 
whom thou has sent,” is the desire of 


of God to man. 
true God, and Jesus 
everyone who wishes to be a Chris- 
tian. Only through Christ can we 
know the Father, and through Him 
we have access unto the Father. He 
died for our sins, the just for the un- 
just, that we might be at one with 
God. And the best of it is that who- 
soever will may come unto God by 
Him, and that He is ever living to 
make intercession for us. The Atone- 
ment is the most stupendous work 
of God. 


Keep to Christ. 

Scarcely a day passes but someone 
inquires at Christ’s Mission by a per- 
sonal call or by letter, what are the 
best means of dealing with Roman 
Catholics—how can we get them to 
accept the truth? The best answer we 
can give is, to tell them of Christ. 
Make Him known as the Saviour who 
has all power in heaven and on earth, 
and who lovingly invites all to come 
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to Him. When they know Him they 
will not need other mediators—dead 
people called “saints” or priests who 
falsely pretend they can forgive sins. 
Why should people bother the Virgin 
Mary about their sins and their spirit- 
ual difficulties when, if she could 
speak to them, she would tell them 
of Jesus. Let all Christians do that 
in dealing with Catholics. 





The Porto Rico Orphanage. 

This Christmas-time we hope our 
readers will not forget the orphanage 
at Arecibo, Porto Rico, that our zeal- 
ous brother, Rev. A. Lambert, has 
opened. Full details of that good 
work were given in the November 
CONVERTED CaTHOLIc. It was with 
more than ordinary pleasure we cop- 
ied the item of missionary news re- 
garding the orphanage from the New 
York Christian Advocate, knowing 
how careful that great paper is in its 
presentation of objects of missionary 
enterprise that appeal to the benevo- 
lence of Christians. Thirty dollars 
will support a child in the orphanage 
for one year. Any contribution that 
will help our brother will be thank- 
fully received. 





Trouble in the Philippines. 


Confusion reigns in Rome on the 
question, what to do with the friars 
in the Philippines. Archbishop Chap- 
elle, of New Orleans, was sent out 
there two years ago as Apostolic 
Delegate, but he has returned, and 
reported to the authorities at Rome 
that he could not do anything with 
the friars. Our Government would 


like to expel them all, but the way 
to do so has not been opened yet. So 
would Rome like to be rid of them, 
and place secular priests in charge of 
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the parishes; but the religious orders 
are too powerful, and the Pope him- 
self knows that his life would be in 
danger if he acted contrary to the 
wishes of these great organizations. 
Pope Clement XIV. in 1773 abolished 
the Jesuits, and he died from poison 
soon afterward. Leo XIII. does not 
want to die a violent death, so he has 
sent an Italian prelate, Sbaretti, who 
had been connected with Satolli’s and 
Martinelli’s work in Washington, and 
last year was made bishop of Havana, 
to try and arrange affairs in the Phil- 
ippines. The Cubans were glad to 
get rid of Sbaretti, and the Filipinos 
will not welcome him. 


Priests Sentenced to Death. 


Roman Catholic priests have been 
sentenced to various terms of im- 
prisonment in Catholic countries like 
France and Italy, in many instances 
for crimes committed in connection 
with the confessional; and not a few 
were sentenced to death. 

It is a great shock to the Roman 
Catholics when a priest is executed. 
Many times, according to their be- 
lief, he held God in his hands when 
he had consecrated the wafer and 
gave them the communion. That 
such a man should be put to death by 
the common executioner for crimes 
committed in connection with the ex- 
ercise of his ministry, as in the con- 
fessional, where he learns the secrets 
of the heart, is a shock to their faith 
from which many date their aversion 
to the Roman Church. 

Last month it was announced that 
a priest in the Philippines had been 
sentenced to death for murder, but 
his sentence was commuted to twenty 
years’ imprisonment, the United 
States authorities not wishing to of- 
fend the susceptibilities of the friars. 
But a warning was given to all priests 
to behave themselves. 
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Circulate the Magazine. 


In renewing his subscription for 
this magazine a good, zealous friend 
—a converted Catholic, in this State, 
says: “I like to read of the work of 
Christ's Mission in New York and 
wish I could come and see you and 
have the pleasure of working in con- 
nection with it. 

“I do not keep any of the maga- 
zines by me. I put them where I 
think they will do the most good. I 
send them to all the priests around 
here. I am _ trying to get others 
to induce them to take THe Con- 
VERTED CATHOLIC. 

We hope many of our subscribers 
will follow the example of this good 
brother, and after reading the maga- 
zine, send it on its way to do good. 
Priests will read it; so will Catholics 
generally. The title, in itself, attracts 
them, and we hope and pray that the 
reading matter will do them good. 


A Good Premium. 

Dr. William Rankin, whose com- 
mendation of “The Purple and Scarlet 
Woman” is printed on another page, 
is the oldest living graduate of Wil- 
liams College and a high authority on 
religious, historical and literary sub- 
jects. His mature judgment on a 
book would be regarded as decisive 
by many busy people who would not 
like to spend time over a book that 
would not be conducive to spiritual 
and moral growth. It is with pleasure 
that we see how highly he values the 


book that we use as a premium in 
connection with our magazine this 
season. For one new subscriber 
“The Purple and Scarlet Woman” will 
be sent free. We hope many of our 
present subscribers will have the mag- 
azine sent to some friend and thus ob- 
tain a copy of this valuable work. 
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A Religio-Political Federation. 


There can be no doubt about the 
object of the Federation of Catholic 
Societies inaugurated in Cincinnati 
this month. They claim this country 
by right of discovery, and by forming 
a great political party, sticking closely 
together and gaining support from in- 
different Protestants and Jews, they 
hope to succeed in their purpose, to 
quote Archbishop Ireland’s famous 
saying—to “make America Catholic.” 
Tammany Hall had among its fol- 
lowers some Jews and godless Prot- 
estants. This Catholic [Federation 
will open its arms for many more of 
the same sort. Americans who love 
the liberty secured by the blood of 
the fathers remember that 
eternal vigilance is the price they 
must pay for it. This religious Fed- 
eration organized for political pur- 
poses is a menace to the Republic. 
We shall keep our readers informed 


should 


of its dark designs this coming year. 





Send for Extra Copies, 

There are 48 pages in this issue of 
Tne CONVERTED CATHOLIC, and we 
have had printed a larger edition than 
usual. We hope our friends will help 
us to place it in the hands of new 


readers. Send for extra copies and 
send us the names of persons who 
after reading it might become inter- 
ested in the work the magazine is 
doing. 





Bound Volume for 1gor. 


The Index to Volume XVIII in 
this issue will be useful to our read- 
ers as showing the wide range of sub- 
jects discussed in the Magazine this 
year. The numbers for each month 


have been collected into one volume, 
handsomely bound in cloth, fit for 
any library. It will be sent postpaid 
for $1.50. Address this office. 
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CHRIST’S MISSION WORK. 


Pastor O’Connor preached at all 
the services in Christ’s Mission last 
month with the exception of one Sun- 
day when, during his absence, the 
Rev. Joseph Sanderson, D.D., deliv- 
ered an excellent sermon. Despite 
the storm which raged in the city, 
there was a good attendance. 

Priests continue to call at Christ’s 
Mission and are cordially welcomed. 
Two who wished to obtain secular 
employment had their attention di- 
rected to spiritual things as most im- 
portant. It is very difficult to find 
work for such men. The Italian 
priest who spent last summer at the 
Moody school in Mount Hermon, 
Mass., is now in a good situation in 
this city. He spoke at two services 
in Christ's Mission and edified the 
congregation by his spiritual dis- 
courses. In good time it is expected 
he will preach the Gospel to his coun- 
trymen. There is much interest in 
the Italian work in many parts of the 
country. Converted priests need to 
be trained for such work, and told 
that all believers are priests. 

In the First Epistle of Peter, the 
Apostle, in addressing the Christians 
of many countries, “who are kept by 
the power of God through faith into 
salvation,” says: “Ye, as living 
stones, are built up a spiritual house, 


a holy priesthood, to offer up spir- 
itual sacrifices, acceptable to God by 
Jesus Christ. Ye are a chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a peculiar people; that 
ye should show forth the praises of 
Him who hath called you out of dark- 
ness into His marvelous light.” This 
is the privilege of all believers in 
Christ—to be priests unto God. 
Iarthly priests who interpose _ be- 


tween God and His people are in a 
false position. 
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EUROPEAN NOTES. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


HAD often heard of the benefit of 
an ocean voyage and European 
travel for Americans, but I never 
knew what this really meant until by 
the kindness of dear friends I was able 
to take a vacation last summer and 
cross the ocean. What I saw and ex- 
perienced shall be told in THE Con- 
VERTED CATHOLIC for the edification, 
instruction and enjoyment of the 
readers of the magazine. I hope to 
make these notes like a personal let- 
ter to each reader. 
Going abroad for rest and change 
I adhered to the not to 
preach or lecture. A venerable and 
beloved friend, the Rev. John D. 
Wells, D.D., of Brooklyn, gave me a 
timely warning not only not to preach 
but to avoid visiting museums, pic- 
ture galleries and all indoor sights. 
I followed that advice. 


purpose 


I was detained in London by the 
visit of a Priest from South America 
who had arrived in Paris on his way 
to New York, but on learning from 
Prof. Augustine Beaumont in Paris 
that I was to be in London, came to 
that city with Mr. Beaumont to see 
me. We had many enjoyable con- 
versations, with, I hope, beneficial re- 
sults to the Priest, who is a man of 
high character and great learning. 

Notwithstanding my resolve, I was 
compelled to preach a short sermon 
in London. It was not in a church, 
however, but in the street. There are 
literally hundreds of street preachers 
in that great city, missionaries and 
business men who bear testimony for 
our Lord and narrow 
streets as well as in the main high- 
ways. 


Saviour in 


-assing along one of the great 


34! 


arteries of the city on Sunday evening 
I noticed a small group in one of the 
side streets singing hymns, with the 
accompaniment of a small. organ. 
Drawing near I listened, and did not 
intend to speak until a man began his 
address by saying that he and his 
companions had made some sacrifices 
to come there that evening. He said 
he was a business man and he ought 
to have rested that day, but he came 
from his home at some inconvenience 
to take part in the exercises of the 
hour. About fifty people had gath- 
ered by this time, and the man oc- 
cupied ten minutes in talking about 
himself and the sacrifice he had made, 
and that the people should be grate- 
ful, etc. He was a typical Cockney 
in language, dropping his “h’s” where 
they should be used in pronuncia- 
tion, and putting them where they did 
not belong. 
he said, “and if some of you have not 
a ’appy ‘ome here, you can have a 
‘appy “ome in heaven.” While he 
was speaking I felt that his exhorta- 
tion was ineffectual by reason of his 
talk about the he had 
made. When he had ceased speaking 
I asked the leader if I might say a 
few words, as I was from America. 


“T have a ’appy ome,” 


“sacrifices” 


He assented, and I began by express- 
ing the pleasure I felt at the privilege 
of being able to speak a word for our 
Saviour who had done so much for us 
It should be the de- 
light of every Christian to confess 
Christ before his fellow men and tell 
of the wonderful riches of His grace. 
No labor should be too great, no sac- 
rifice should stand in the way of such 
testimony. It was the highest privi- 
lege for anyone to tell the story of 
Jesus and His love. He had given His 
life for us, and we should esteem it 


human beings. 
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the greatest happiness to tell what he 
had done for us. Then I continued 
to preach a Gospel sermon for ten or 
fifteen minutes to a most interested 
audience, that had been increasing all 
the time until there was quite a con- 
gregation, when I concluded. The 
leader of the meeting, a city mission- 
ary, who said his name was Branni- 
gan, expressed his pleasure at what 
had been said, and also his regret tor 
the self-laudatory tone of the business 
man’s address. 

The other Sunday that I was in 
London I went to hear our great 
American preacher, Rev. George F. 
Pentecost, D.D., who was supplying 
the pulpit of the Marylebone Presby- 
terian Church during the month of 
August. Though the day was very 
warm, the church was filled to its ut- 
most capacity, and never did Dr. Pen- 
tecost preach better. For several 
years he was pastor of that church 
before he was called to Yonkers, N. 
Y. After the service he told us he 
would resign his pastorate in Amer- 
ica and go on an evangelistic tour. 
This he has done, and is now going 
to the Philippine Islands under the 
auspices of the Presbyterian Board of 
Missions. Dr. Pentecost is one of 
our greatest evangelists, and while 
such men make good pastors, there 
is a larger field for them in evange- 
listic work. 

(To be continued.) 





The following was received from 
one of our readers in Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Enclosed please find money order 
for continued subscription for THE 
CONVERTED CATHOLIC, which I take 
as much pleasure in reading as any 
publication put before the public. 
Your letters to Cardinal Gibbons 
must be thumbscrews upon his con- 
science, as no reply comes from him. 


Many Thousands Converted. 


The importance of the “Away from 
Rome” movement in Austria can be 
guaged by the attention bestowed 
upon it by the secular press. It was 
with pleasure that we noticed the fol- 
lowing item in the New York Sun, a 
paper which is always friendly to the 
Roman Catholic Church, copied from 
the London Times, the foremost jour- 
nalin Europe. The article was head- 
ed “Austria Falling Away from Ca- 
tholicism,” and is as follows: 

“According to official estimates, 
during the three years extending 
from Oct. 1, 1898, to Oct. I, 1901, 
there were in Bohemia alone 7,462 
conversions to the Protestant faith 
(Augsburg Confession). During the 
same period in Vienna the number of 
proselytes to the Protestant Church 
was 3,900. The total number of 
Protestant converts in Austria was 
somewhere about 16,000. Many Cath- 
olics who on political grounds joined 
the ‘Los von Rom’ movement did 
not turn Protestant. Thus about 
5,000 went over to the Old Catholic 
Church, and others embraced no new 
faith at all. This brings the total 
number of those who left the Catholic 
Church during the past three years 
to over 20,000.” 

asitinnslliliiti 

A minister in New Jersey says: 
‘THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC was sent 
to me last year by one of my former 
parishioners. I knew of it before 
through my father-in-law, who was 
one of your warm friends for many 
years; but now,.having read it con- 
tinuously for a year and more, I want 
to become one of your regular sub- 
scribers. I am in hearty sympathy 
with you and your work. May God 
bless you abundantly.” 
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Rome in the Southwest, 


BY REV. J. W. LIVELY. 


[The following letter from the Pre- 
siding Elder whose field of labor is 
a very extensive tract of country in 
the Southwest, is interesting, as show- 
ing the effects of Roman Catholic 
domination, not in some foreign 
country, but right here in the United 
States. ] rial 

It seems only right that I should 
express my gratitude that several 
young preachers and pastors laboring 
in my district are having THE Con- 
VERTED CATHOLIC sent to them. 

I consider the magazine one of the 
choicest periodicals that comes to our 
home. It is safe, sound and Scriptur- 
al; fearless and aggressive and yet 
sweet and suasive. 

It may be true, too, that one who 
has been delivered from the errors of 
Rome often has a quick eye to per- 
ceive the central truths of Protestant- 
ism. 

Such a person is likely to have very 
clear and radical views as to the fall 
of man, the atonement for sin, salva- 
tion by faith, the witness of the Spirit 
and all the grace coming to us 
through our Lord Jesus. I have 
been led to think so since reading the 
magazine. I read a number of church 
papers, but I must say that nowhere 
else do I find a clearer, cleaner state- 
ment of the doctrines of redemption 
and holiness of heart and life than ap- 
pear in THE CONVERTED CaTtuo tic. I 
pray God you may be kept in readiness 
of mind and fearlessness of spirit for 
years to come and that while leading 
thousands from the thick darkness of 
Rome, you may, on the other hand, 
help to stir up a formal and lukewarm 
Protestantism. 


You will the better know the 
grounds of our gratitude when it is 
stated that we serve as Presiding El- 
der over a large district in the “Gulf 
Mission” Methodist Episcopal Church. 
This covers the southern half of the 
State of Mississippi, the greater part 
of Louisiana and all of eastern Texas. 
In this territory we have the English, 
Spanish, Italian, French and Negro 
races, and in this field is found the 
largest Roman Catholic element in 
the South, if not in our great Union. 

Louisiana is largely dominated by 
Rome and her intrigues. The census 
of 1890 revealed the appalling fact 
that 46 per cent. of her people above 
ten years of age could neither read 
nor write. No doubt this illiteracy 
has somewhat decreased, but it is still 
dense and stubborn, and an unsolved 
problem is how to remedy the situa- 
tion. New Orleans, the greatest city 
in the South, abides under papal in- 
fluence. 

There are entire parishes in the 
State of Louisiana without a single 
Protestant house of worship or a con- 
gregation. Some of these parishes 


contain from 50,000 to 100,000 souls. 
Religion in these parishes is really a 
sacrilege. The holy Sabbath is a day 
of revelry and debauchery. Drunk- 
enness, gambling, horseracing and 
sporting hold high carnival, and on 
such occasions it is greatly to be re- 
gretted that the priest is the hail-fel- 
low-well-met at these Sunday dese- 
crations. 

Now, when we say that in some of 
these parishes we are trying to save 
some and turn them from their er- 
rors, you will see why we find THE 
CONVERTED CATHOLIC a trusted ally. 
In more than one instance it has been 
a saving agency. We can but pray 
the continued blessings of God on the 
great work going on at Christ's Mis- 
sion. 
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The Tyranny of Popery. 
As we do the 
word “Popery” in an offensive sense 
we trust the reader, Protestant or 
Roman Catholic, will not be startled 
by the heading of this 


Popery means the domination of one 


not wish to use 


article. 


man over the whole human race. In 
spiritual things the word is applied to 
the doctrines and practices of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church 
supremacy 


and the uni- 


versal claimed by 


the 
Pope, who declares that he has the 
right, divinely conferred, to govern 
the souls and bodies of all human be- 
ings. In brief, Popery as represented 
by the old man in Rome as the head 
of the Catholic Church, 
though he is now at death’s door, 
says: “I am the vicar of Christ, His 
transact His business on 
earth while He is in heaven. All per- 
Him and trust 
in Him must obey me in all things 


Roman 


agent to 
sons who believe in 


before they can be in union with Him, 
or pray to Him, or receive blessings 
from Him. If anyone should think 
otherwise, he is condemned to ever- 
lasting perdition.” 

That is Popery. 

Is there danger from it for those 
who despise its claims? Certainly, 
because they are surrounded by a 
multitude who can-do no otherwise 
than believe in what it teaches, be- 
cause they have not learned, they 
have not been taught that the pre- 
tensions to vicarship are false, the 
claims to supremacy are ignored by a 
majority of intelligent people, and the 
logic of facts shows that it has failed 
to represent the religion of Jesus 
Christ. If the people called Catholics 
knew what Popery is they would have 
nothing to do 


with it. But in their 
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ignorance of the truths of religion, 
the good news that God sent from 
heaven by His Son, they are fanatical 
adherents of a perverse and danger- 
ous system that is a menace to Chris- 
tian civilization. Popery says, you 
must not think for yourself, I will do 
your thinking for you; should you 
attempt to do your own thinking 
when you kneel to one of my priests 
to confess your sins and obtain for- 
giveness, | will let you see what I 
can do—no priest can absolve you. 
And so, those who do not know 
otherwise, believe and obey. It is 
useless to argue with such people on 
the lines laid down by their Church. 
They have been taught that Protes- 
tant Christianity is rebellion against 
God, and that no Protestant, however 
good a man he might be, is a Chris- 
tian. In their estimation, to be a 
Christian is to be a Roman Catholic. 
There is no escape from that. How 
often is the expression heard of a 
good man or woman in the mouths 
of Catholics, “What a pity he (or she) 
is not a Catholic.” Some time ago 
we asked an intelligent Roman Cath- 
olic about a man who had been his 
benefactor, whether he was a Chris- 
tian. “He is a Protestant,” he said. 
We pressed the question, recalling his 
good deeds, his upright life, and his 
kindness to all his employees. Sure- 
ly such a man had exhibited the traits 
of a Christian, “But he was a Protes- 
tant,” the “and _ that’s 
enough about him. How could he be 
a Christian unless he was a Catholic.” 

Popery claims supremacy over na- 
tions as well as individuals. When 
it had the power it compelled kings 
and princes to obey its commands, 
and punished with death all who op- 
posed it. The history of the Roman 


said man, 
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Catholic Church in this respect is 
known to all readers. The Roman 
Inquisition was simply an organiza- 
tion in every country to kill off all 
who opposed the pretensions of the 
Church of Rome. To-day it would 
use the same means if it had the 
power. Its boast is that it never 
changes. That is true. It never 
changes for the better. 

It is a significant fact that Catho- 
lics themselves have been the first to 
realize the danger from Popery. 
They know it. Like a crushing 
weight it has pressed upon their lives, 
and the first breath of freedom impels 
them to throw it off. That is how 
Italy was freed from Papal rule. 
They were all Catholics who fought 
under Garibaldi and followed Victor 
Emmanuel into Rome when he took 
possession of the city as the capital 
of United Italy. It is Catholic France 
to-day that has crippled the Jesuits 
and other religious orders and ex- 
pelled them as dangerous enemies of 
the Republic. It is Catholics who in 
South America are fighting for lib- 
erty against the clerical parties in the 
republics there. All these see the 
danger from Popery to the human 
race. By and by, Protestants in the 
United States and in England will see 
what Popery is, like their ancestors 
in Reformation times saw it, and they 
will beware of it. 

cuisines 


Practical Sympathy. 


A dear friend in Bloomfield, N. J., 
in a recent letter, says: “A few days 
since, I called on a family of our 
church and found themyvery intelli- 
gent about the Roman Catholic relig- 
ion, and so I spoke of THE CoNVERT- 
ED CaTuotric and ofChrist’s Mission 
and the good work it is doing. The 
lady said she had heard of the work 
and wanted to go to the Mission 
some time and see Mr. O’Connor, 
and to my great delight she said at 
once that she would subscribe to THE 
ConverTEeD Catnoric. According- 
ly I send $1 for her. 
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St. Anne Stolen. 


When the editor was at school in 
France, nearly forty years ago, he was 
shown in one of the churches in Paris 
a piece of the true cross and several 
other relics. These he believed to be 
genuine, until later in life, he heard 
that there was enough wood of what 
purported to be the true cross ex- 
hibited by the Roman Catholic 
Church in all the countries of the 
world as would make a large vessel. 
It would seem that the relics of St. 
Anne, the mother of the Virgin Mary, 
have been multiplied in the same way. 
Until it was announced in the papers 
of December 3 that a bone of St. 
Anne had been stolen from a French 
Roman Catholic Church in Fall Riv- 
er, Mass., it was generally believed 
that the genuine bone was in the 
Church of St. John the Baptist, in 
East Seventy-sixth street, this city. 
At all events the “relic” in this city 
has been exhibited in the church for 
the last eight or nine years, and over 
$50,000 have been collected in the of- 
ferings made to the shrine. But the 
report of the robbery at Fall River 
said that the article stolen was, to 
quote the New York Sun, “the orig- 
inal relic of St. Anne, a small piece of 
bone.” The despatch to that paper 
says that another relic, besides this 
“original” one, had been stolen. The 
other was “a piece of bone from the 
right forearm, which cost $3,000, and 
was brought to this country from 
France last summer. It is the only 
one in the country,” continues the 
Sun. “It was installed at the church 
with great pomp, Canadian Catholics 
coming from many places to witness 
the ceremony. It was kept in a small 
shrine of gold. The case, which re- 
quired the efforts of four men to lift, 
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was smashed, and the bone removed. 
The glass in the case was made in 
France at a cost of $600, and it was 
broken to pieces. The relic was re- 
garded as sacred, and people from all 
parts of New England made pilgrim- 
ages to it. The police were informed, 
but a careful investigation gave them 
no clue, and they do not know in what 
direction to turn to find the relics.” 
Of course, it could only be a Cath- 
olic who would want a piece of St. 
Anne in his possession, as Protes- 
tants have no use for such pieces of 
bone. It will be remembered that 
when the relic of St. Anne was first 
exhibited in this city several years ago 
the Editor of Tae CONVERTED CaTH- 
otic declared and proved that it was a 
chicken bone. It was then that the 
priest in charge of the relic in the 
church on Seventy-sixth street said 


that St. Anne was “the grandmother 
of God.” 





A Sweet Catholic Writer. 


Some time ago a gentleman in 
Pennsylvania, who is married to a 
Roman Catholic and to whom copies 
of THe ConverTED CaTHOLIC had 
occasionally been sent by friends, 
wrote to us saying he would subscribe 
for the magazine if we would some- 
times say a good word for the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. We replied 
that we would be glad to do so if he 
could tell us what good it had done 
in the world. He did not send us any 
facts, but said that many Roman 
Catholics were good people, and that 
they were distinguished in many 
walks of life. That is undeniable, but 
the same is also true of many who do 
not claim to be Christians at all and 
are even opposed to Christianity. The 


literature of every country gives evi- 
dence of this. 

But to please him we give part of 
a poem or hymn by a Roman Cath- 
olic writer, of whom the Church is 
very proud, the Rev. F. W. Faber, 
D.D.: 

THE TRUE SHEPHERD. 


I was wanderine and wearv 

When my Saviour came unto me; 
For the wavs of sin grew dreary, 

And the world had ceased to woo me, 
And I thought I heard Him say, 
As He came along His way, 
O silly souls! come near me: 
My sheep should never fear me, 

I am the shepherd true.” 


At first I would not hearken 
And put off till the morrow; 
But life began to darken, 
And I was sick with sorrow, 


At last I stopped to listen. 
His voice could not deceive me. 
I saw His kind eyes glisten,— 
So anxious to relieve me. 


He took me on His shoulder 
And tenderly He kissed me; 
He bade my ‘ove be bolder, 
And said how He had missed me. 


I thought His love would weaken 

As more and more He knew me; 
But it burneth like a beacon, 

And its light and heat go through me. 


Let us do, the. dearest brothers, 
What will best and longest please us, 
Follow not the ways of others, 
But trust ourselves to Jesus. 
We shall ever hear Him say, 
As He goes along His way 
O silly souls! come near me: 
My sheep should never fear me. 
I am the shepherd true.” 


Perhaps our friend will object to 
the classification of Father Faber as 
a Roman Catholic writer, as he was a 
Protestant minister in England for 
many years before he united with the 
Church of Rome, and this hymn was 
written while he was under the influ- 
ence of his Protestant teaching. A 
Roman Catholic writer, to the man- 
ner born, would glorify the Church, 
the Virgin Mary and the Pope, rath- 
er than the True Shepherd. 


“< 





| 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON THE BIBLE. 


HE PLEADS FOR ITS CLOSER AND WIDER AND DEEPER STUDY. 


Mr. President, Dr. Russell, and you 
my friends and neighbors here, and 
those whom on behalf of my friends 
and neighbors I greet as guests to- 
night: I want to say first of all, sir, 
that you could not have enjoyed com- 
ing up as much as I enjoyed having 
you at my house. All I regret is that 
there were not more of you present. 

I am glad to have the opportunity 
of saying a few words to you this 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


evening, and in a sense my text has 
been furnished me by what Mr. Rus- 
sell said when he spoke of the Bible 
as not only essential to Christianity, 
but essential to good citizenship ; that 
not only as Christians but as good cit- 
izens we have the right to challenge 
support for the work done by this and 
kindred societies. 

As all of you know, there are cer- 
tain truths which are so very true that 
we call them truisms ; and yet I think 


we often half forget them in practice. 
Every thinking man, when he thinks, 
realizes what a very large number of 
people tend to forget, that the teach- 
ings of the Bible are so interwoven 
and entwined with our whole civic and 
social life that it would be literally—I 
do not mean figuratively, I mean lit- 
erally—impossible for us to figure 
ourselves what that life would be if 
these teachings were removed. We 
would lose almost all the standards 
by which we now judge both public 
and private morals; all the standards 
toward which we, with more or less 
of resolution, strive to raise ourselves. 
Almost every man who has by his life- 
work added to the sum of human 
achievement of the race is 
proud, of which our people are proud, 
almost every such man has based his 
life-work largely upon the teachings 
of the Bible. Sometimes it has been 
done unconsciously, more often con- 
sciously ; and among the very greatest 
men a disproportionately large num- 
ber have been diligent and close stu- 
dents of the Bible at first hand. 
Lincoln—sad, patient, kindly Lin- 
coln, who, after bearing upon his 
weary shoulders for four years a 
greater burden than that borne by any 
other man of the Nineteenth Century, 
laid down his life for the people whom 
living he had served so well—built 
up his entire reading upon his early 
study of the Bible. He had mastered 
it absolutely ; mastered it as later he 
mastered only one or two other 
books, notably Shakespeare; mas- 
tered it so that he became almost “a 
man of one book,” who knew that 


which 


book and who instinctively put into 
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practice what he had been taught 
therein; and he left his life as part of 
the crowning work of the century that 
has just closed. 

In this country we rightly pride 
ourselves upon our system of wide- 
spread popular education. We most 
emphatically do right to pride our- 
selves upon it. It is not merely of in- 
estimable advantage to us; it lies at 
the root of our power of self-govern- 
ment. But it is not sufficient in itself. 
We must cultivate the mind: but it is 
not enough only to cultivate the 
mind. With education of the mind 
must go the spiritual teaching which 
will make us turn the trained intellect 
to good account. A man whose intel- 
iect has been educated, while at the 
same time his moral education has 
been neglected, is only the more dan- 
gerous to the community because of 
the additional 
which he has acquired. 


exceptional power 
Surely what 
I am saying needs no proof; surely 
the mere statement of it is enough, 
that education must be education of 
the heart and conscience no less than 
of the mind. 

It is an admirable thing, a most 
necessary thing, to have a sound 
body. It is an even better thing to 
have a sound mind. But infinitely 
better than either is it to have that, 
for the lack of which neither sound 
mind nor a sound body can atone, 
character. Character is in the long 
run the decisive factor in the life of 
individuals and of nations alike. 

Sometimes, in rightly putting the 
stress that we do upon intelligence, 
we forget the fact that there is some- 
thing that counts more. It is a good 
thing to be clever, to be able and 
smart ; but it is a better thing to have 
the qualities that find their expres- 
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sion in the Decalogue and the Golden 
Rule. It is a good and necessary 
thing to be straight and decent and 
fearless. It was a Yale professor, Mr. 
Lounsberry, who remarked that his 
experience in the class room had 
taught him “the infinite capacity of 
the human mind to withstand the in- 
troduction of knowledge.” Some of 
you preachers must often feel the 
same way about the ability of man- 
kind to withstand the introduction of 
elementary decency and morality. 

A man must be honest in the first 
place ; but that by itself is not enough. 
No matter how good a man is, if he is 
timid he cannot accomplish much in 
the world. There is only a very cir- 
cumscribed sphere of usefulness for 
the timid good man. So, besides 
being honest, a man has got to 
have courage, too. And _ these 
two together are not enough. No 
matter how brave and honest he is, if 
he is a natural born fool, you can do 
little with him. Remember the order 
in which I name them: Honesty first ; 
then courage ; then brains, and all are 
indispensable. We have no room in 
a healthy community for either the 
knave, the fool, the weakling, or the 
coward, 

You may look through the Bible 
from cover to cover and nowhere will 
you find a line that can be construed 
into an apology for a man of brains 
who sins against the light. On the 
contrary, in the Bible, taking that as 
a guide, you will find that because 
much has been given to you much 
will be expected from you, and a 
heavier condemnation is to be visited 
upon the able man who goes wrong 
than upon his weaker brother who 
cannot do the harm that the other 
does, because it is not in him to do it 
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So I plead, not merely for training 
of the mind, but for the moral and 
spiritual training of the home and the 
church, the moral and spiritual train- 
ing that have always been found in, 
and that have ever accompanied the 
study, of this book; this book, which 
in almost every civilized tongue can 
be described as “The Book,” with the 
certainty of all understanding you 
when you so describe it. One of the 
highest tributes of modern times to 
the worth of the Bible as an educa- 
tional and moral influence of incalcu- 
lable value to the whole community 
came from the great scientist Huxley, 
who said: 

“Consider the great historical fact 
that for three centuries this book has 
been woven into the life of all that is 
noblest and best in our history, and 
that it has become the national epic 
of our race; that it is written in the 
noblest purest and 
abounds in exquisite beauties of mere 
literary form; and finally, that it for- 
bids the veriest hind, who never left 
his village, to be ignorant of the ex- 
istence of other countries and other 
civilizations and of a great past, 
stretching back to the furthest limits 
of the oldest nations in the world. 
By the study of what other book 
could children be so much humanized 
and made to feel that each figure in 
that vast historical procession fills, 
like momentary 
space in the interval between the eter- 
nities ? 

“The Bible has been the Magna 
Charta of the poor and of the op- 
pressed. Down to modern times, no 
State has had a constitution in which 
the interests of the people are so 
largely taken into account; in which 
the duties, so much more than the 


and English, 


themselves, but a 


privileges, of rulers are insisted upon, 
as that drawn up for Israel in Deu- 
teronomy and Leviticus. Nowhere is 
the fundamental truth that the wel- 
fare of the State, in the long run, de- 
pends upon the righteousness of the 
citizen, so strongly laid down. The 
sible is the most democratic book in 
the world.” 

The teaching of the Bible to chil- 
dren is, of course, a matter of especial 
interest to those of us who have fam- 
ilies—and, incidentally, I wish to ex- 
press my profound belief in large fam- 
ilies. Older folks often fail to realize 
how readily a child will grasp a little 





askew to something they do not take 
the trouble to explain. We cannot 
be too careful in seeing that the bib- 
lical learning is not merely an affair 
of rote, so that the child may under- 
stand what it is being taught. And, 
by the way, I earnestly hope that you 
will never make your children learn 
parts of the Bible as punishment. Do 
you not know families where this is 
done? For instance : “You have been 
a bad child—learn a chapter of Isa- 
iah.” And the child learns it as a dis- 
agreeable task, and in his mind that 
splendid and lofty poem and prophecy 
is jorever afterward associated with 
an uneomfortable feeling of disgrace. 
| hope you will not make your chil- 
dren learn the 


vou can devise no surer method ot 


sible in that way, for 


inaking a child revolt against all the 
wonderful beauty and truth of Holy 
Writ. 

Probably there is not a mother or 
a school teacher here who could not, 
out of her own experience, give in- 
stance after instance of the queer 
twists that the little minds give to 
what seem to us perfectly simple sen- 


tences. Now, I would make a very 
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strong plea for each of us to try and 
see that the child understands what 
the words mean. I do not think that 
it is ordinarily necessary to explain 
the simple and beautiful stories of the 
P:ble; children understand readily the 
the lessons taught therein; but I do 
think it necessary to see that they 
really have a clear idea of what each 
sentence means, what the words 
mean. 

Probably some of my hearers re- 
member the old Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church in New York, 
when it was under the ministry of Dr. 
Adams, and those of you who remem- 
ber the Doctor will, I think, agree 
with me that he was one of those 
very rare men with whose name one 
instinctively tends to couple the ad- 
jective “saintly.” I attended his 
church: when I was a little boy. The 
good Doctor had a small grandson, 
and it was accidentally discovered 
that the little fellow felt a great ter- 


ror of entering the church when it 
was vacant. After vain attempts to 


find out exactly what his reasons 
were, it happened late one afternoon 
that the Doctor went to the church 
with him on some errand. They 
walked down the aisle together, their 
steps echoing in the vacant building, 
the little boy clasping the Doctor’s 
hand and gazing anxiously about. 
When they reached the pulpit he said, 
“Grandpa, where is the zeal?” “The 
what?” asked Dr. Adams. “The 
zeal,’ repeated the little boy; “why, 
don't you know, ‘the zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up?’” You can 
imagine the Doctor’s astonishment 
when he found that this sentence had 
sunk deep into his little grandson’s 
mind as a description of some terrific 
monster which haunted churches. 


The immense moral influence of the 
Bible, though of course infinitely the 
most :mportant, is not the only pow- 
er it has for good. In addition there 
is the unceasing influence it exerts 
on the side of good taste, of good lit- 
erature, of proper sense of propor- 
tion, of simple and straightforward 
writing and thinking. 

This is not a small matter in an age 
when there is a tendency to read 
much that even if not actually harm- 
ful on moral grounds is yet injurious, 
because it represents slip-shod, slov- 
enly thought and work; not the kind 
of serious thought, of serious expres- 
sion, which we like to see in anything 
that goes into the fiber of our char- 
acter. 

The Bible does not teach us to 
shirk difficulties, but to overcome 
them. That is a lesson that each one 
of us who has children is bound in 
honor to teach these children if he 
or she expects to see them become fit- 
ted to play the part of men and wom- 
en in our world. 

lf we read the Bible aright, we read 
a book which teaches us to go forth 
and do the work of the Lord; to do 
the work of the Lord in the world 
as we find it; to try to make things 
better in this world, even if only a 
little better, because we have lived in 
it. That kind of work can be done 
only by the man who. is neither a 
weakling nor a coward; by the man 
who in the fullest sense of the word 
is a true Christian, like Great Heart, 
Bunyan’s hero. We plead for a closer 


and wider and deeper study of the Bi- 
ble, so that our people may be in 
fact as well as in theory “doers of the 
word and not hearers only.” 


[This address of President Roosevelt 
was delivered at his home in Long Island 
last June before the local Bible Society. ] 
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THE MONK’S CHRISTMAS IN HEAVEN. 


An incident that occurred about fif- 
teen years ago in Louisville, Ky., 
whilst I was pursuing my studies 
there, deserves to be recorded. 

I had just made my profession and 
was thus considered a member of the 
Order. Towards the end of October 
I was sent to Louisville, and on my 
way I stopped over night at the mon- 
astery of Cincinnati. Early in the 
morning I was called upon to serve 
the mass of a young priest from Jer- 
sey City, Father Alban, and I noticed 
that he coughed very much during 
the ceremony. On several occasions 
I held out my arms expecting to see 
him fall down in a swoon, as he 
seemed too feeble to stand on his feet. 
After the mass I was called away hur- 
riedly, and did not have time to see 
Father Alban again. 

I had scarcely been two weeks in 
the monastery of Louisville when I 
was told one morning that Father Al- 
ban had been sent thither from Cin- 
cinnati in the last stages of consump- 
tion, and in the afternoon all the stu- 
dents of my class were allowed to go 
to his room where he lay on his couch 
very ill indeed. As soon as he saw 
me Father Alban said: “Ah, I re- 
member seeing you in Cincinnati; it 
was only a few weeks ago, and you 
served my mass. I have not been able 
to say mass since, and perhaps it will 
be the last that I have said.” I did not 
pay much attention at the time to 
what he said, but it struck me that it 
was quite possible, as he appeared 
very weak and coughed heavily. 

We formed a rather small commun- 
ity at the time in Louisville, and as 
there were not enough lay brothers 
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the young students were ordered by 
the superior to help in tending the 
sick. For a few weeks Father Alban 
seemed to recover and was even able 
to walk in the garden with the stu- 
dents for a few hours in the day. On 
one of these occasions it happened to 
be my turn to accompany him, and as 
I was then only a young student he 
asked me many questions concerning 
my studies, and wanted to know 
which branches I preferred. I toid 
him that I was very fond of the study 
of languages and that I hoped to learn 
a great many modern ones, besides 
Greek and Latin, which we were then 
studying. “Ah, yes,” he said to me, 
in words which I remember almost 
word for word; “you are like me; I 
also wanted to learn many languages 
when I began my studies. But my 
ambition is now gone, and the one 
I now like best is the Language of 
the Bible.” 

I was rather surprised to hear him 
speak thus, and I must confess that 
his words were enigmatical to 
my mind. But I continued the con- 
versation with him, and remember 
that he wished to impress upon me 
that I ought to have a Bible. “But, 
father,” I said, “I did not think that 
we were allowed to have a Bible in 
our cells.” He smiled when I said 
this, but told me not to be afraid, but 
to ask the superior, and that perhaps 
he would let me have one. The read- 
er may be surprised that I was afraid 
to ask the superior for a Bible; but 
this was actually the case. I knew 
that none of my fellow students had a 
Bible in their rooms, and I had never 
heard any of them ask for one. I had 
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been nearly eighteen months in the 
monastery and had never seen any 
one with a Bible, so it was quite nat- 
ural for me to think it would be rath- 
er difficult to obtain one. 
book of the kind I had seen was a 
New Testament in Latin, but what 
Father Alban meant me to get was 
an English Bible. He had a very 
handsome copy himself, and he read a 
number of texts from it which struck 
me as exceedingly beautiful and so 


The only 


much more touching and warm in 
English than when I heard the same 
texts in Latin, which |] 
very imperfectly. 


understood 


The conversation, however, excited 
my wish to have a Bible, and after 
hesitating for several days I made up 
my mind to go to the superior, who 
vas then Father Edward, and ask him 
for the Sacred Book. It is the cus- 
tom for monks, and young students, 
especially to place themselves on their 
knees before the superior whenever 
they ask for anything, so I entered the 
superior’s room, and, kneeling very 
humbly before him, as I had been 
taught, I asked him for an English 
Bible. I shall never forget the ex- 
pression of surprise on his face. 
Father Edward was always a kind- 
hearted and good superior, and gave 
the students whatever was ‘in his pow- 
er to give them according to the rules. 
But this request of mine was evident- 


When he 


recovered from his surprise he asked 


ly something unexpected. 


me what had caused me to come to 
him with such a request. “Do you 
not know,” he said, “that it is not the 
custom for young students to read the 
Bible? I 
years, 
Bible.” However, I repeated to him 
the conversation I had with 


nine 
and I never saw an English 


was a student for 


Father 
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Alban, and this seemed to make Fa- 
ther Edward thoughtful. “Yes, it is 
true,” he said, “the Bible is a very 
beautiful book, and personally I do 
not see why students should not have 
it. I will see about it, and if I possi- 
bly can do so I will get you a Bible, 
and perhaps I will give one to each of 
the other students also.” Then, as if 
he felt he had promised almost too 
much he told me that, after all, I had 
cccasion to read innumerable extracts 
from the Bible every day in the brev- 
iary, and those ought to suffice me 
until I would study theology, when I 
would be better able to understand 
the Sacred Book. 

Weeks passed away, and I heard no 
more about the Bible for which I 
longed so ardently. Meanwhile, Fa- 
ther Alban was getting worse. At 
length he had to take to his bed, and 
the students took turns of two hours 
each, day and night, to watch by his 
My 
turn was from Io o'clock at night to 
midnight, and so that we should not 
disturb the 
always to 


bedside, as he was very feeble. 


were told 
with. us 
One night 
Alban’s room 


sufferer we 
book 
and to read or study. 

I saw in Father 
a Celtic grammar, and I eager- 
lv took it up to = study Celtic. 
I did so for a week or two, and I 
went almost through the entire gram- 
mar, so that I was able to read some 
stories in that language. 


have a 


I was deep- 
ly engrossed in this book one night, 
when Father Alban suddenly asked 
me what I was studying. He was 
brighter than usual, and I remember 
that he asked me to help him to sit 
up in his bed. He then took the 
grammar from me and threw it on 


the floor. “What do you want to 


study that language for,” he said. “It 
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will be perfectly useless to you, just 
as it has been to me. Study some- 
thing more useful, and then you will 
have no regrets.” At the same time 
he pointed to a drawer in his table 
and told me to take out a Bible which 
was in it and to give it to him. “This 
is the book I love to study now,” he 
said, holding it up before me, “and 
perhaps when you come to be dying 
like me you will also prefer it to all 
others.” I was deeply touched by 
what he said, and paid great attention 
to a number of beautiful passages 
which he proceeded to read for me. 
After a while he became too fatigued 
to go on, and I had to continue to 
read certain portions of the New Tes- 
tament for him. I wanted to inter- 
rupt the reading several times in or- 
der to give him his medicine, but he 
said each time, “Let the medicine go 
now; there is more medicine for me 
in that Bible than in all the doctor’s 
bottles.” 

I thought at first that he only 
wished to tell me how much he liked 
to hear the verses I was read- 
ing, but as I went on I saw that in 
reality he coughed less and looked 
far brighter than if he had taken his 
medicine. Sometimes he would make 
me repeat some verses several times 
and then he would lay stress on cer- 
tain words himself, and point out 
their truth and beauty to me. This 
renewed my wish to have a Bible my- 
self, and I told him I had asked for 
one, but had not yet received it. He 
told me to ask again, and that he 
would speak to Father Edward him- 
self about it. The first night I con- 
tinued reading for Father Alban till 
long after midnight, forgetting to call 
up the student who was to take my 
place till 2 o'clock. 


wa 


Whether Father Alban had spoken 
to the superior himself, or Father Ed- 
ward of his own accord undertook the 
responsibility of breaking an ancient 
custom I never thought of inquiring, 
but a few days later the superior came 
to my cell and brought me an old 
Catholic version of the Bible in Eng- 
lish. It was the Douai translation, 
and I remember well with what de- 
light I opened the book. I was then 
eighteen years old, and it was the 
first time I had ever opened a Bible 
to read it through. About the same 
time I heard from another student 
that he had also asked for a Bible and 
obtained one. It was considered an 
unusually great privilege and the oth- 
ers thought us rather favored. How- 
ever, Father Edward, who was only 
superior of the students, told me to 
keep the Bible in a drawer so that it 
might not be seen by the rector if 
he should enter my cell. But in 
course of time I forgot this order and 
left my Bible on the table, where it 
was seen one day by the rector, who 
threatened to take it from me, say- 
ing I was too young to read it. But 
he did not deprive me of it, and I 
never cared to ask the reason why he 
did not, being only too happy to have 
the book, which I read through again 
and again. 

I told Father Alban, the next time 
I went to watch by his bedside, that 
I had at last obtained a Bible and 
that it was my joy to read it. He told 
me to continue to do so and indicated 
certain books, or parts, which | 
should read. I followed his advice 
and used to tell him at night what 
parts I had read, and sometimes he 
asked me to read them again for him. 
I may say that he thus spent his last 
days. In the month of December he 
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grew perceptibly weaker, and was oft- 
On one occasion 
when I asked him whether he did not 
reyret that he could no longer say 
mass, he made no reply and merely 
shrugged his shoulders. He showed 
a similar indifference concerning the 
other ceremonies of the Church. As 
. Christmas was approaching he said 
repeatedly that he wanted to spend it 
in heaven and cared no longer for the 
ceremonies of earth. But when I 
asked him if he was sorry that he 
could no longer read the Bible he 
brightened up and said with great 


en unconscious. 


vivacity that he was very sorry in- 


deed for that. On one of these last 


occasions I asked him how many 


times he had read the Bible through. 


He told me that in reality he 
had never read it entirely, as 
he loved certain parts too much 
and read them over and_ over; 


“if I have not 
read it all on earth I hope to finish it 
in heaven.” 


“but,” continued he, 


It was just a few days 
before Christmas—I believe the 23d 
or 24th of December—that his beauti- 
ful soul took its flight to a better 
world, prepared to enjoy that glory of 
which he 
We regretted to lose him, 
but we all had the firm conviction that 


loved to read while on 


earth. 


this monk, at least, had gone to spend 
his Christmas in heaven. 


~— —- 


Only One High Priest. 
A LL through the New Testament 


we see there is only one High 
Priest who 


sacrifice for 


Himself as 
sins of the 


offered the 
the whole 
That sacrifice was complete 
and perfect, not to be repeated; it 
was offered once for all. In the He- 
brew dispensation, the Church of God 


world. 
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in those days, the priests offered sac- 
rifices of animals, but they did not 
immolate themselves. The sacrifice 
offered in the old dispensation was a 
type of the one great sacrifice of the 
Son of God. 

In the Roman Catholic Church the 
priests offer sacrifices every time they 
say mass, and when the people go to 
church on Sunday their object is to 
witness that sacrifice. But the priests 
do not offer animals as the Hebrews 
did, nor do they immolate themselves. 
The sacrifice they offer, so they say, 
is the Son of God, the same sacrifice 
that Jesus Christ offered on Calvary, 
when He presented Himself as the 
Lamb, without spot or blemish, that 
taketh away the sin of the world. It 
is blasphemy for any human being to 
even pretend to do the work of 
Christ. But the priests of Rome do 
not know that they are guilty of blas- 
phemy when they say mass. Ignor- 
ance, however, does not excuse them 
from sin against God. It is an axiom 
of civil government that ignorance of 
the law does not excuse the perpe- 
trator of a crime. 

All believers in Christ are priests 
unto God, who offer the only sacri- 
fice that is acceptable unto Him—the 
sacrifice of and humble 
claim to be 
priests otherwise are in a false posi- 
tion. They are pretenders and, per- 
haps unconsciously, deceivers. When 
the people know their rights and 
privileges they will turn away from 
those so-called priests, who, in many 
instances, are a bad lot. In fact, it 


is almost impossible for a good man 
to be a priest. If he is upright and 


contrite 


hearts. Those who 


honorable, kind and charitable, cul- 
tured and decent, he is an exception 
to the general run of priests in every 
country in the world. 
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A CHRISTIAN SOLDIER’S EXPERIENCES. 


BY GENERAL T. 


M. HARRIS. 


VII. 


ROM the beginning of January, 
1865, until about the twentieth 

of March we were in camp, and as 
there was only camp and guard duty to 
be performed we had plenty of spare 
time for reading and making pleasant 
acquaintances. My command was as- 
signed to the Twenty-fourth Army 
Corps, under General John Gibbons. 
General Ord, who was in command of 
the Department of Virginia and North 
Carolina, had hisheadquarters near to 
General Gibbons. I found these both 
to be very pleasant gentlemen, and 
received from them the kindest treat- 
ment. The time of three of four com- 
panies of my regiment, the Tenth In- 
fantry, was to expire on the seven- 
teenth day of March, and they were 
then to be mustered out of the serv- 
ice. This would have left me without a 
command, and I would have been 
mustered out with them. As I was 
very anxious to remain in the serv- 
ice until the rebellion was sub- 
dued, I made a statement of the 
matter to General Gibbons, and 
made known my anxious desire to 
continue in the service. Generals Ord 
and Gibbons then set about to secure 
my promotion. They sent their re- 
quest withthe indorsement of General 
Grant to the Secretary of War. A day 
or two afterwards I received a notice 
that General Grant would review my 
command. At the close of the review 
General Grant very quietly said to me, 
“General Ord and I have been urging 
your promotion, but the Secretary re- 
plied that there is no vacancy ; but you 
just stay here with your command and 
we will see what we can do.” A few 


days later | was notified that the Sec- 
retary himself would review my com- 
mand. At the close of the review he 
said to me, “Generals Ord and Grant 
have been urging your promotion, but 
there is no vacancy; you just stay, 
here with your command and I will 
go home and make a vacancy. I will 
muster out some fellow we can 
spare.” It goes without saying that 
I was very proud of my promotion, 
but I was much prouder of the way, 
in which it came. 

Three or four days later, on the af- 
ternoon of our day’s march to invest 
Petersburg, my mail reached me, and 
in it { found my commission of Briga- 
dier-General. Three days later my 
command took Fort Whitworth, one 
of the two forts located on the south 
side of the city, the other being named 
Fort Gregg, which was taken at the 
same time by another brigade from 
the Army of West Virginia, under 
General John Turner, then command- 
ing the division, I having volunteered 
to give the command of it to him, as he 
held a Brigadier-General’s commission, 
and was a West Pointer, while I was 
only a colonel and from civil life. He 
was a bright, pleasant young officer, 
and was serving on General Ord’s 
staff, and who was anxious to give him 
a command. I was commissioned a 
major by brevet for taking the fort. 

The fall of Petersburg compelled 
the rebel government and army to 
evacuate Richmond. Jefferson Davis 
left in great haste, apprehensive of 
casualties and fearing that his way. 
might be obstructed by General 
Grant’s forces. General Lee desired 
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greatly to head South with his army 
that he might reach a position where 
he could continue the contest. Gen- 
eral Grant had carefully made a dis- 
position of his troops to frustrate this 
design, and so Lee was compelled to 
take the route of the James toward 
Lynchburg. The Twenty-fourth Ar- 
my Corps was kept marching in a col- 
umn parallel to Lee’s army on his 
left Nank, and so opposed every effort 
he made to head toward North Caro- 
lina. General Meade pursued his rear 
and kept him in motion, whilst Gen- 
eral Sheridan was all round about him 
with his cavalry. General Grant knew 
that his commissary department must 
be exhausted in a few days, and so did 
not desire to bring on an engage- 
ment, but rather to reduce him to 
submission by starvation. The chase 
continued throughout a whole week 
General Grant’s 
Lee’s army was re- 


when expectation 


was reached. 
dluced to starvation and he was com- 
pelled to surrender at Appomattox 
Court House. We had a hard week’s 
march, which ended by a forced 
march of twenty-three miles during 
the day and night, marching until 11 
o clock at night, when we found our- 
selves in front of Lee’s army, having 
outmarched him. General Grant had 
taken this precaution to prevent the 
escape of any of Lee’s army from the 
surrender which had been forced on 
the evening before. It was well that 
fie did so, for General Gordon, think- 
ing there was nothing but cavalry in 
his front, sent oyt a section of artil- 


tery and commenced shelling the 


woods to dislodge it, intending to 
march on with his command by way 
.of Lynchburg, and so get out. 

To his surprise he found infantry 
It so happened that 


in front of him. 
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it was my brigade, and I was able in 
a very short time to persuade him to 
abandon his purpose. This was my 
second meeting with General Gordon. 
It was his command that struck me 
on the flank on October 19, 1864, at 
Cedar Creek, and broke me to pieces. 
This time an overruling Providence 
now ended matters between us by 
placing me on top. This event closed 
my fighting experience, but not my 
military service. 

The paroling of Lee’s army occu- 
pied two or three days, and then his 
disbanded soldiers took up their line 
of march by way of Lynchburg en 
route to their homes. The day fol- 
lowing their departure Turner’s divi- 
sion was ordered to Lynchburg to 
take charge of the quartermaster’s 
and ordnance stations which the rebel 
government had deserted. As I was 
in command of the first brigade of his 
division I had the advance, and so 
my command was the first body of 
Union troops that the people of 
Lynchburg had ever beheld. Strange 
to say, they were right glad to see 
us come. There was a large slave 
population in that part of the State, 
and the news of the destruction of 
General Lee’s army had spread rap- 
idly among them, and they had all 
poured into Lynchburg and occupied 
the town, so to speak. The place was 
literally full of negroes of both sexes 
and of all ages. 

Just as I entered the street at the 
head of my command, I was met by 
the Mayor and two or three other 
gentlemen, who informed me that the 
town was in a state of consternation, 
that the negroes had taken it and they 
did not know what they might do. 
They seemed to fear the destruction 
of the town, and asked me to address 
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the negroes and give them the advice 
they needed. I told the gentlemen to 
see the leaders of these people and get 
them together and I would speak to 
them. I was notified that the negroes 
would assemble on the fair grounds 
and they were willing to hear what I 
had to say. On arriving at the place 
of meeting I found a large congrega- 
tion awaiting my.arrival, nearly two 
thousand colored people. | mounted 
an old wagon and commenced my ad- 
dress as follows: 

“My friends, it gives me great plea- 
sure to inform you that you are a 
free people,” and a shout of praise 
to the Lord at that announce- 
ment went up from the crowd. It 
was good to hear it. I then proceed- 
ed to give them such advice as they 
needed, and concluded by advising 
them to go back to their homes and 
also to go to work for a time until 
society could get adjusted to the new 
order of things. When I finished it 
took me a long time to get extracted 
from that crowd, as it seemed that 
every man and woman of them was 
bent upon shaking hands with me. 
They took my advice, and went at 
once to their homes, and by evening 
the town was almost deserted and the 
citizens were at ease in their minds. 
Their fears in regard to the presence 
of the negroes proved to have been 
groundless. They had really been in 
no danger. The negroes were quite 
peaceable and orderly. They had 
assembled merely out of curiosity and 
a desire to learn what had happened. 

While I was speaking, I noticed 
three gentlemen standing by a tree 
just outside the crowd, and as soon 
as I got away from the negroes they 
came and thanked me for what I had 
said to the people. They said it was 


just what they needed to hear, but 
said there was one thing they thought 
I ought not to have said. “What was 
that?’ I asked. “You told them that 
they were free,” they said. I an- 
swered that I thought it best they 
should know the whole truth. These 
gentlemen had not heard that Lin- 
coln had preached aloud the same 
proclamation to the colored people in 
Richmond a few days prior to that. 

Was there no significance in it? 
Did it merely happen so? Was it an 
accident? There are no accidents. 
God’s works of providence are His 
most holy, wise and peaceful proces- 
sions, and He gives all His creatures 
their liberty. And so in His prov- 
idence it was given to me to silence 
the last guns that were set up against 
the flag of my country in my native 
State. And to me it was also given 
to proclaim to a large assembly of 
human beings that had been held in 
slavery that they were now a free 
people, and this in the very hotbed 
of slavery. 

| had always been as much opposed 
to the institution of slavery as was 
Abraham Lincoln. I had publicly de- 
nounced it in the face of an over- 
whelming adverse sentiment; in the 
face of an association that was fierce 
and intolerant. I had been denounced 
by the leading people of the State as 
a degenerate son of the State, as a 
dangerous man who should be 
watched and who was unworthy of a 
domicile in the State, and as one who 
should be expelled or silenced at the 
end of a rope. For my faithfulness 
to the right, to the cause of justice 
and humanity, God gave me this op- 
portunity and this honor towindicate 
myself under circumstances that ren- 
dered my adversaries powerless ‘ito- 
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taunt me. They could only say that 
“we thought you said one thing that 
you ought not to have said; you told 
the people that they were free.” 

On the day after I made my speech 
to the colored people a very prom- 
inent gentleman and large slaveowner 
who lived in the neighborhood visited 
me and informed me that he was go- 
ing to emigrate to Mexico; that he 
would not live in such a country asthis 
had now become. He was indeed in 
a very bad humor, and would not be 
consoled, although I told him that he 
would think better of it when he got 
used to it. 

We only remained in Lynchburg 
two or three days, and when we got 
back to Appomattox we heard the 
sad news of the assassination of Pres- 
ident Lincoln. This threw a spell of 
gloom over the entire army, which 
lasted Richmond. 
We were put in camp at Richmond to 
await developments and to be on hand 
for any emergencies that might call 
for our services. 


until we reached 


We had only been 
there a few days when I received an 
order to report to the Secretary of 
War for duty on the Commission that 
was to try the assassin or conspira- 
tors in the assassination of the Pres- 
ident. As I had only but very recent- 


ly come to the notice of the Secretary 
of War | was naturally very much 
surprised at receiving orders for so 
important a duty. But there was a 
providence in the matter, as will be 
seen further on. 


(To be continued.) 





A good friend in Washington, D. C., 
writes: “I read with great interest 
THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC every 


month. One of my Roman Catholic 
converts here was baptized in the 
Baptist Church yesterday. 
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A Good Protestant Marriage. 


Ordinarily marriages between Prot- 
estants and Roman Catholics do not 
excite much public interest. 

It is very rarely that the newspa- 
pers make any reference to the relig- 
ious affiliations of the young people 
who get married, even in the ranks of 
those who constitute what is called 
“Society.” An exception to this rule 
took place on the 2d of this month, 
when Mr. Frank J. Gould, the young- 
est son of the late Jay Gould, and 
Miss Helen Margaret Kelly, grand- 
daughter of the late Eugene Kelly, 
were married at the home of the 
bride’s mother, at 17 East Thirty-sec- 
ond street, this city, by Rev. Dr. Da- 
vid H. Greer, rector of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Protestant Episcopal Church. 
All the New York papers had long 
articles on the subject, the Sun giving 
it a column and a half and first place 
on its front page. The Gould family 
are mostly Presbyterians, like Miss 
Helen Gould, whose interest in Chris- 
tian work and philanthropic enter- 
prises has made her name a house- 
hold word throughout the country. 
The youngest son, Frank, however, is 
a member of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. For nearly two genera- 
tions the Kellys have been the fore- 
most Roman Catholic family in New 
York. The late Eugene Kelly was a 
very wealthy banker, who gave large 
sums of money to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and there is now in course of 
erection adjoining St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral, on Fifth avenue, a “Lady 
Chapel,” a memorial of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kelly, that will, it is estimated, cost 
$300,000. 

But Eugene Kelly’s son, Edward, 
married a Protestant lady nearly 
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twenty years ago. This was not gen- 
erally known, though Mr. Edward 
Kelly took no steps to conceal the fact 
that his wife was a Protestant, and 
he frequently attended a Protestant 
church with her. But Eugene Kelly 
and the other members of the family 
succeeded in keeping the matter from 
the public until a few years ago. It 
was a “scandal” and a “disgrace,” 
they said, that a Kelly should marry 
a Protestant, though the lady’s social 
position was superior to their own. 

When it was announced last Octo- 
ber that the youngest son of the late 
Jay Gould, the railway king, and the 
peer of the Vanderbilts and Astors 
in wealth, was engaged to Miss Kel- 
ly, there was much speculation as to 
the religious ceremony by which they 
would be united. The New York 
Sun, December 3, says: 


Ever since Mr. Gould and Miss 
Kelly announced their engagement 
on October 22, there have been ru- 
mors that Miss Kelly, who was 
brought up as a member of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, would leave 
that Church and become a Prot- 
estant after her marriage with Mr. 
Gould. It was even said at one time 
that she was taking instruction from 
the Rev. Dr. David Greer. This was 
denied by Thomas Kelly, the young 
woman’s uncle, in a letter to the Sun 
about two weeks ago, in which he said 
that Miss Kelly was baptized and 
brought up in the Roman Catholic 
Church and was educated in the con- 
vent of Eden Hall, near Philadelphia, 
and at that of St. Elizabeth, near 
Madison, N. J., from which she was 
graduated last May. 

In his letter Mr. Kelly specifically 
said that his niece had been a Roman 
Catholic up to July last, when her 
father died. The fact that Dr. Greer, 
a Protestant Episcopal minister, mar- 
ried the couple is taken by many to 
mean that Mrs. Gould intends to be- 
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come a Protestant. There was no 
representative of the Catholic Church 
present at the ceremony. 

The fact that none of the Catholic 
Kellys were present at the marriage, 
shows what a shock it was that a 
member of the family should be mar- 
ried by a Protestant minister. The 
Sun further said: “Miss Kelly suffers 
excommunication from the Catholic 
Church for the reason that the mar- 
riage ceremony was performed by a 
clergyman not of that faith.” 

When Miss Anna Gould, some 
years ago, was married to the French 
Count de Castellane, the ceremony 
was performed by Archbishop Corri- 
gan, though the bride did not become 
a Catholic, as Mrs. Frank Gould has 
become a Protestant. 

Many other Catholics in the hum- 
bler walks of life who seek alliances 
with Protestants, will follow the ex- 


ample of Miss Kelly in being married 
by Protestant pastors. 

Mr. Frank Gould’s fortune, inher- 
ited from his father, is estimated at 
$20,000,000, while his bride has near- 


ly $2,000,000 in her own right. The 
loss of so many millions is almost as 
great a shock to the Roman Catholic 
Church as the defeat of Tammany 
Hall. in the municipal election last 
month. Rome is getting hard knocks, 
and they will multiply, for that apos- 
tate Church has perverted the religion 
of Christ. 

Since this article was prepared for 
the press several other marriages be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics have 
been reported to us, all performed by 
Protestant ministers. 

Too much praise cannot be given to 
Miss Helen Gould, was the 
guardian of her youngest brother, 
the hero of this marriage. 


who 
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THE CROWLEY AFFAIR. 
BY A CHICAGO PRIEST. 
HE citizens of Chicago, and, in- 
deed, of the whole nation, are 
witnessing a scandal in the Roman 
Catholic Church the like of which 
never happened before in this coun- 
try. 

Archbishop Feehan has been try- 
ing, for the last three years, to have 
an assistant bishop of his own choice. 
In the year 1899, a young priest, a 
pastor of only seventeen months’ ex- 
perience, the Rev. Alexander McGav- 
ick, was appointed to that office by 
the Pope, to the surprise of the 
community and the archbishop him- 
self. For McGavick, though present- 
ed by Feehan to Rome, was the third 
on the list. Feehan’s choice was an- 
other young man—Charles Muldoon. 
The third, the Rev. Father Gill, 
whom Feehan had brought from Ten- 
nessee to Chicago, and who is the 
financial genius of the debt-burdened 
Chicago archdiocese, would also have 
been acceptable. But serious charges 
having been preferred against Mul- 
doon, and nepotism being charged 
with regard to Gill, the last candi- 
date won the miter. Alas, McGav- 
ick’s episcopal career lasted but a 
few days. Almost immediately after 
his consecration he went off to Carls- 
bad, taking with him the $6,000 given 
to him on that occasion. Upon his 
return he was appointed pastor of the 
rich and large congregation of the 
Holy Angels. He simply draws his 
salary, lives in the country, on Fox 
Lake, and does nothing. He is said 
to be unfit for work, although when- 
ever he appears in public everybody 
wonders why this statement is made. 

McGavick having been relieved by 
the Pope from the office of coadju- 


tor bishop of Chicago, Muldoon’s 
prospects appeared bright. His fel- 
low priests, however, again protest- 
ed in Rome. No fewer than twenty- 
three pastors of Ohicago, among 
whom was Father Hodnett, an inti- 
mate friend of Archbishop Katzer of 
Milwaukee, signed their names to 
charges of immorality and conduct 
and temper unbecoming the humblest 
priest. Muldoon went to Rome a 
year ago to justify himself. His ef- 
forts succeeded, and three monthis 
ago he was consecrated in the Holy 
Name Cathedral in Chicago by Car- 
dinal Martinelli himself, McGavick 
and Feehan being the assistant con- 
secrators. 

But what happened the Sunday be- 
fore the consecration? An estimable 
priest, Father Jeremiah Crowley, of 
Oregon, Ill., knowing Muldoon’s life 
intimately, threatened to file an open 
protest against his consecration. He 
resigned his pastorate,and on the Sun- 
day before the consecration, as stat- 
ed above, caused placards to be past- 
ed on the doors of all the Chicago 
Roman Catholic churches stating that 
the forthcoming consecration of.Mul- 
doon would be the greatest blasphemy 
of the century. Thousands and thou- 
sands of people read the announce- 
ment with the greatest amazement. 
Feehan, Muldoon & Co. became 
alarmed. They implored the city de- 
tective bureau to protect them on the 
following Tuesday against Crowley. 
Luke Colleran, the chief of the Chi- 
cago detectives, by the way ignomin- 
iously dismissed last week from the 
service for conniving with crooks and 
other criminals against the city and 
community, filled the role of head 
usher during the consecration cere- 
mony. When Father Crowley ap- 
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peared at the cathedral Colleran gen- 
tly laid his hands upon the shoulders 
of the brave clergyman, leading him 
into an obscure corner of the church 
near the door, and threatening him 
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summarily deprived of his faculties 
and living. Martinelli approved ev- 
erything. 

Then Crowley made an open and 
fully detailed statement of his griev- 


REV. J. CROWLEY, THE EXCOMMUNICATED PRIEST. 


with immediate ejection upon the 
least sign of any disturbance. Crow- 
ley, thus muzzled, became a silent be- 
holder of the $12,000 robes glittering 
upon Muldoon’s person. 

After the consecration Crowley was 


ances against Muldoon, wherein in- 
decency is the main feature. The an- 
swer from Martinelli and Feehan 
was “You must retract and apologize, 
or you will be excommunicated.” 
Crowley did not retract, and the ex- 
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communication took effect on Satur- 
day, November 9, at 6 P. M. 

The following Sunday Crowley 
went to High Mass in the cathedral. 
While the service was in progress, 
some one reported his presence to the 
officiating priest. The mass was 
stopped, the organ was silenced, the 
candles were extinguished and the 
congregation was dismissed. 

The next Sunday Crowley went 
again, but he was not molested any 
more. 

The next Sunday Crowley went to 
mass again in the Cathedral. The peo- 
ple took no notice of him; indeed, 
many expressed their sympathy with 
the excommunicated priest. Then the 


Church authorities, seeing that their © 


spiritual weapons had failed, had re- 
course to the civil law. An injunction 
was sought in the courts to prevent 
Father Crowley from attending Mass 
in the Cathedral. The case was heard 
on November 23, and was continued 
to the following week, on the under- 
standing that the excommunicated 
priest would not visit any Roman 
Catholic Church in Chicago on the 
following Sunday. Before the deci- 
sion of the court was announced, 
however, overtures were made to 
Crowley—the nature of which is not 
very clear—and the case was dropped. 





—_——_o--o—_—_— 


Rome and Tammany. 


It has been known for many years 
that the closest alliance has existed 
between the Roman Catholic Church 
and Tammany Hall, the infamous po- 
litical organization whose rule of the 
city has been described as “a blot on 
civilization.” It is also well known 
that a large part of the plunder of 
Tammany has gone into the treasury 
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of the Roman Catholic Church. Pol- 
iticians and public men, while con- 
demning Tammany Hall, have spared 
the Roman Catholic Church, because 
they did not wish to make a fight on 
religious grounds. The secular press, 
in like manner, has been chary of 
comment on the infamous alliance. 
But at length one of our foremost 
publications has spoken, and though 
it does not go as far as every honest 
American citizen could wish, it is 
something to have light thrown on 
this subject. 

The North American Review for Oc- 
tober, 1901, had an article with the 
heading, “The Strength and Weak- 
ness of Tammany Hall,” by Walter L. 
Hawley, in which it is shown that 
Tammany Hall is absolutely con- 
trolled by Roman Catholics. Mr. 
Hawley says: 

“Of the thirty-five district leaders 
of Tammany, the men who compose 
its Executive Committee and decree 
its policy, an average of thirty are 
Irish Catholics. The others are Ger- 
mans and Jews. These three elements 
of the community supply the working 
membership of the organization, with 
the Irish dominant in numbers and in- 
fluence. The real voting strength of 
Tammany lies in channels of social 
and religious sentiment that are the 
basis of collective gratitude and in- 
dividual self interest. 

“To the half-taught, narrow-mind- 
ed young generation just out of the 
public schools there is no lesson of 
debased government and indifferent 
public opinion so convincing as the 
one they see around them day after 
day. When they see at the head of 
great departments of the city govern- 
ment men who a few years ago were 
‘Mike, the Butcher,’ and ‘Jim, of the 
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Liquor Store on the Corner,’ the ex- 
ample does not stimulate them to 
strive for the learning of books or 
the refinements of higher life. Such 
examples exist, not a few isolated 
cases, but many, where great public 
improvements, grave questions of 
public policy for the present and the 
future are in the hands of Tammany’s 
recruits from the beer wagon and the 
saloon. These men promise the ideal 
government of the people by Tam- 
many for Tammany. They keep the 
tone.of the public service down to the 
big crowd across the dividing line, 
and the young voter, weak and ig- 
norant rather than vicious, the crim- 
inal ready to pay a royalty from the 
profits of crime, and the loafer who 
shuns honest labor, all know that such 
is the government that has always ex- 
isted and will always exist under the 
system that is Tammany, and that it 
cannot exist under any other system. 
They ask no other reason, no greater 
inducement to vote the Tammany 
ticket. 

“The weakness of Tammany, like 
its strength, lies in the unchangeable 
characteristics of human nature. Its 
chief bond of cohesion is human self- 
ishness or greed, and no other tie is 
so easily broken. It is never disin- 
terested; never grateful. When the 
units of its strength weaken, they are 
cast out. It is loyal to no leader, 
faithful to no man, beyond the stage 
of intense self-interest. Its party loy- 
alty is a pretence; its devotion to 
principles a sham.” 

The above sentences characterize 
the Roman Catholic Church as well 
as Tammany Hall. We need not 
elaborate the comparison. There is 
no Church in the world, claiming to 
be Christian, that would form an al- 
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liance withsuch a corrupt organization 
as Tammany Hall, except the Roman 
Catholic Church. Tens of thousands 
of the active workers in Tammany, 
who have plundered the city treasury 
and levied blackmail are “good Cath- 
olics,” who share the spoils with the 
priests, nuns, and other workers in 
their Church. And the rumsellers 
and divekeepers are also good mem- 
bers of the Church. They rent the 
highest-priced pews, and make the 
largest contributions to the revenues 
of the Church. In one of the largest 
churches of this city the treasurer is 
a man who owns several saloons, and 
one of his barkeepers, who was con- 
verted at Christ’s Mission some years 
ago, informed us that it was his duty, 
with the proprietor, to count the Sun- 
day collections early on Monday 
mornings. He said he did not like the 
work ; indeed, it made him sick to see 
the offerings of the people spread out 
on the bar, and to think that the 
money had been given “for the glory 
of God.” 

It remains to be seen how far the 
Reform movement that has put Mr. 
Low in the Mayor’s chair, will weak- 
en the power of Tammany Hall or the 
Roman Catholic Church in the city. 
But it is certain that both will be 
poorer for the next two years, and 
that self-respecting Catholics, in 
large numbers, will separate them- 
selves from such organizations. If 
Christian people will tell these Cath- 
olics the way of salvation as re- 
vealed in God’s word and experienced 
in their own hearts, many of them 
will be converted to Christ. The 
Roman Church is more political than 
religious, and its politics and religion 
are both bad. 
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A Martyr in Rome. 


BY A CONVERTED PRIEST. 
From the German by Rev. M. J. P. Thing. 


C>" the 4th of September, 1554, 

the tribunal of the Holy In- 
quisition assembled openly for the 
first time in Rome, in the great hall 
of the celebrated palace of the In- 
quisition. Midway of the wall oppo- 
site to the entrance, the throne of the 
Popes was placed, which only had a 
place to show that the papacy was the 
presiding power of the Inquisition, 
though not giving necessarily any in- 
formation. On either side of the 
papal throne was a rostrum decked 
with lily-colored damask for the 
twelve great inquisitors or cardinals. 
At the foot of the throne were two 
benches for the attorneys and judges 
of the court. In the midst of the hall 
was a black covered table with a heavy 
metal cross for the magistrates and 


counselors of the holy tribunal, and 


to them other tables for the 
notaries, scribes and other officers of 
lower rank. Back of these were the 
benches for the witnesses, and one 
seat made of rough wood for the ac- 
Upon the edges of this 
square were stationed soldiers to pre- 
vent the entrance of strangers. The 
galleries were filled with the Roman 
aristocracy, and the space still above 
was designed for the common public. 
For what purpose were the foregoing 
preparations made? 

The Reformation had, made great 
progress in Italy, and especially in 
Milan, Venice, Bologna, Tuscany, 
Naples, and even Rome itself had not 
been unaffected. In order to terrify 
the propagators of the gospel, the 
Pope and his council believed that a 
frightful example to be the most suit- 


next 


cused. 


able to overawe those courageous 
men, the preachers of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Many of the reformers 
and God-fearing men lay in the dun- 
geons of the inquisition, and the day 
was set when the sentence of death 
should be pronounced. Both the hall 
and galleries were already filled with 
men, when some one in the farther 
entrance under the arches of the long 
corridor took up a monotonous dirge 
which, as it proved to be, was the 
Miserere sung by monks. After 
some moments the procession appear- 
ed: First came four executioners 
clothed in black sackcloth; next fol- 
lowed sixteen heretics, pale, loaded 
with chains, and emaciated from their 
rack experiences; then followed the 
officials, magistrates, counselors, 
bishops and cardinals, who took their 
respective places. The court was 
opened by Cardinal Deeano, and 
then the accused, one after another, 
received their condemnation. We 
should especially mention one of the 
most celebrated priests, Govianno 
Mollio, born in Montalimo, near 
Sienna, Tuscany. He was consider- 
ed among the Franciscan monks as a 
very pious man. He did not squan- 
der his time, as is customary among 
the monks, in superstition and lazi- 
ness, but occupied himself with litera- 
ture and theology. Through con- 
tinuous reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the works of the reformers, 
he recognized much of the teaching 
of the Romish Church as error, and 
fixed his trust for the saving of his 
soul upon Christ. Because of his 
naturally spiritual attainment, his 
scholaiship and his piety, he was ap- 
pointed as preacher of the gospel and 
professor of divinity in different high 
schools. After he had acquired a 
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great reputation in Brescia, Milan and 
Pavia, he was called to the Univer- 
sity of Bologna in the year 1533, as 
Professor of Exegesis, where he espe- 
cially became renowned for his lec- 
tures upon the Pauline epistles. But 
there was in the same university a 
Professor of Metaphysics, Cornelio 
by name, to whom the teaching of 
justification through faith in the me- 
diatorship of Jesus Christ and the like 
was not pleasing, but his vexation was 
further increased by being worsted in 
a public disputation with his adver- 
sary. He accused Mollio as a here- 
tic before the Inquisition, for which 
reason the latter was summoned 
to Rome before the Inquisition. 
He defended himsef so well that he 
was acquitted and was permitted to 
return to Bologna. A second time 
he was accused for the same teaching 
and summoned to Rome, where he 
was thrown into a dungeon, from 
which he expected no other release 
than death, since this time he was ac- 
cused by not only Cornelio, but also 
Cardinal Campeggio. When Mollio 
saw the great preparations he knew 
that the truth must be sealed with 
his blood. As he was asked before 
the Cardinals and Inquisitors con- 
cerning his teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Bologna and his preaching in 
Tuscany and Naples, he determined 
to defend those truths rather than his 
person, and to hold the truth before 
the Inquisitors. 

“T am a Lutheran, as was also 
Paul,” he answered, “since I believe 
the same teaching and teach as did 
After he had 
proved from the Scriptures that justi- 
fication by faith, the two sacraments 
and the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, His 
work as the only Mediator, he closed 


the great apostle.” 
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with the following words: “If your 
power had been given you, as you 
claim, bishops and cardinals, then 
would your life and conduct have 
been apostolic; but, you are not the 
followers of the apostles, since you re- 
ject their teaching; you are not the 
disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ, be- 
cause you despise His work as Media- 
tor, and you are not Christians, since 
you persecute the servants of God and 
domineer over their consciences. I 
know that my defence will avail me 
nothing, but that vou will condemn 
me to death; therefore, I appeal from 
your judgment to the tribunal of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in heaven, where 
I also shall receive the crown of my 
faith; but you, according to His gos- 
pel, will receive eternal condemna- 
tion.” 

The auditors received the eloquent 
words with applause, nevertheless, he 
and Tisserando da Perupia were led 
in solemn procession the next day 
from the Palace of the Inquisition 
to the Campi di Siora place, and hav- 
ing been bound to the funeral pile 
were burned alive in the presence of 
many thousands of spectators. The 
martyrs would have gladly spoken to 
the multitudes, as they made known 
through signs, had they been able, 
but they could not, as their tongues 
had previously been pierced with a 
red hot iron. 

Three hundred and fifteen years 
later, on the same day of the same 
month, September 4, 1875, was the 
innocent shed blood of the martyrs 
through God avenged, because the 
historically renowned palace of the 
Inquisition was taken possession of 
by Italian soldiers and were used as 
barracks, and the so-called Palace of 
Justice was used as a preaching hall. 
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All the preachers and Christians of 
Rome assembled on this day to pub- 
lish the teachings and principles, and 
to hear for what Mollio and others 
were burned. 

Opposite to the Vatican an evan- 
gelical Church has been erected, not 
far from the depositary of the British 
Bible Society, and everywhere will be 
proclaimed freely by evangelical Chris- 
tians of all denominations, the Gos- 
pel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

We should praise God that the 
kingdom of anti-Christ is falling more 
and more, and that true Christianity 
for which many martyrs shed their 
blood, is spreading, even in Rome. 


I. BonER. 
+e 


The Knights of Columbus. 

This Roman Catholic secret so- 
ciety, or “Catholic Freemasonry” as 
it is called, is spreading all over the 
United States. In New York and 
other large cities it embraces all 
Catholic policemen, firemen andother 
municipal employes who seek pro- 
motion without merit or length of 
service. Except where the civil serv- 
ice rules are strictly enforced, Prot- 
estants are passed over by the heads 
of departments and the Knights of 
Columbus obtain the easy and lucra- 
tive positions. The commissioner of 
police of this city, Murphy, and his 
deputy, Devery, whom the public 
press held up to odium during the 
municipal election, are Roman Cath- 
olics. So is Scannel, of the fire de- 
partment, and the other municipal 
offices are filled by the same class of 
men. 

Many Priests are members of the 
Knights of Columbus, but even those 
who do not join the society can enter 
the lodge rooms and learn all the 
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“secrets.” This is demanded by the 
Church authorities as a condition of 
approval of the order. The members- 
must be practical Catholics, that is, 
they must go to confession to the 
Priests at stated times; in this way. 
the Church directs and controls the 
society. An official statement of this 
relation was published last month by, 
a Roman Catholic Priest of Brook- 
lyn, Rev. W. F. McGinnis, D.D. He 
says there is no secret in the Knights 
of Columbus order that the Priest 
cannot learn in the confessional, and’ 
he adds: “A Knight of Pythias, an 
Odd Fellow, or a Free Mason can- 
not reveal such things.” Hence they 
are condemned by the Church of 
Rome. The Catholics can have their 
secrets, like the others, except from 
the Priests. “It is not necessary to 
shout upon the streets all the doings 
of the Knights of Columbus; we will 
be content to have them revealed 
when there is a moral obligation of 
so doing;” that is, when, when the 
Church authorities wish to know 
what is going on. “A Catholic Priest, 
be he a member of not, can at any 
time enter the council room of any 
branch of the Knights of Columbus 
in the whole country, and see and 
hear all that transpires there.” 

This is one more effort of the 
Roman Catholic Church to retain its 
hold upon the workingmen who 
would like to associate with their 
American fellow citizens and become 
independent in thought and action. 
The inducements held out are not of 
an honorable kind, like the benefi- 
ciary features of the various societies 
condemned by Rome, and self-re- 
specting Catholics will not consent to 
be led by this sham secret society 
into devious paths. 
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Joseph Cook’s Creed. 
*T°HE late Joseph Cook whose 

death a few months ago was a 
distinct loss to Evangelical Chris- 
tianity, filled a large place in the 
religious and philosophical life of 
Boston. His Monday lectures drew 
large crowds, strangers visiting Bos- 
ton going to hear him as the tour- 
ist in England visits Westminster Ab- 
bey. After an intermission of several 
years he resumed his lectures last 
spring, but his failing health did not 
permit him to continue them. In his 
last lecture he gave the following as 
his creed: 

“I believe in the Ten Command- 
ments, and in the Nine Beatitudes ; and 
in the seven petitions of the Lord’s 
prayer; and in the four ‘alls’ of the 
great commission; and in the six 
‘whatsoevers’ of the Apostle; and in 
the strictly self-evident truths in the 
‘cans’ and ‘cannots’ of the Holy Word 
and of the nature of things ; and that it 
is He who was, and is, and is to come; 
both exhaustless love and a consuming 
fire ; Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; one 
God; infinite and unchangeable in 
every excellence; of whom the uni- 
verse is the autograph and the con- 
science of man the immortal abode; 
and the character and Cross of Christ, 
the most glorious self-manifestation ; 
our Saviour and Lord to whom be ad- 
oration and dominion, world without 
end.” 


Mr. Cook was an earnest and pow- 
erful advocate of Protestant Christian- 
ity in opposition to the claims of the 
Roman Church, and several of his 
popular lectures were devoted to this 


subject. The need of such men in this 
cause is as great now as it was twenty 


years ago. Many of the brave de- 
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fenders of the truth have passed away. 
May God strengthen the hands of 
those that remain, and raise up others 
to continue the good work. 


SUSTAIN THE WORKERS, 

Funds should Le provided for the 
continuance of such necessary work as 
opposition to the Roman system that 
by its superstitions enslaves the mind, 
and by its commandments and tradi- 
tions, like those of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, make the word of God of 
none effect. Our Lord, speaking to 
these perverters of the truth, said: 
“Well hath Isaiah prophesied of you, 
as it is written: This people honoreth 
me with their lips, but their heart is 
far from me; howbeit in vain do they 
worship me, teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men. For laying 
aside the commandment of God ye 
hold the tradition of men, as the wash- 
ing of pots and cups; and many other 
such like things ye do.” 

The traditions and superstitions of 
the Roman Church have set aside the 
plain message of salvation brought 
from heaven by the Son of God for all 
mankind. Another kingdom than the 
Kingdom of God has been established 
by the Papal power. Protestantism, 
the work of converted Catholics in 
days gone by, wrested from the grasp 
of Rome the truth it had almost choked 
to death by suppresssion and perver- 
sion. But the evil work of Rome was 
not destroyed. The call of God to the 
people to come out of that system was 


heard by thousands in the Reforma- 
tion period, and it is still ringing in the 
ears of other thousands in our day. 
There is no more necessary work at 
the opening of the twentieth century 
than the enlightenment and conversion 
of Roman Catholics. They will heed 
the message of salvation if the people 
of God will help to carry it to them. 
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FATHER O’CONNOR’S LETTER TO CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


FIFTH SERIES. 
XXV. 





New York, December, rgor. 

Sir :—In my letter from Scotland, in October, I promised some extracts 
from the book, “Five Years in Ireland—1895-1900,” by Mr. Michael J. F. 
McCarthy, an Irish Catholic lawyer, and a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, 
The book has created a sensation of the most healthy kind, and it has already 
opened the eyes of many Roman Catholics to the condition of things in poor, 
unfortunate Ireland. Though a high-priced book, its popularity can be 
estimated by the fact that in six months it has run to six editions, and it 
has been translated into German and other foreign languages. Let us see 
how this Catholic Irishman regards the condition of the Roman Church 
in that country and its relation to the people. 

In the third chapter, Mr. McCarthy gives us a view of the clerical forces 
in Ireland as they appeared at the celebration of the Centenary of Maynooth 
College, an institution for the education of Irish priests, supported by the 
English Government, at first by direct grant, and now by the funds derived 
from the disestablishment of the Anglican Church in Ireland. There were 
present at that elaborate, ritualistic, oratorical and gastronomic celebration, 
1 cardinal, 3 archbishops, 25 bishops, 2 mitred abbots, 2,722 secular priests, 
and a host of regular priests of all the different orders—Jesuits, Franciscans. 
Passionists, Augustinians, Vincentians, Holy Ghost, Carmelites, Mary Im- 
maculate, Dominicans, Cistercians, Marists, Redemptorists, etc., all of whom 
flourish in Ireland. Such is the force which constitutes the formidable clerical 
army of the Catholic Church in Ireland, and its auxiliary forces are the 
numerous orders of nuns, Christian brothers, lay brothers attached to the 
regular orders, etc.; together with the great body of Catholic national teach- 
ers, male and female, who are under the control of the priests, and teach 
catechism in the churches; the parish priests as managers of the schools 
having the power of dismissing the teachers. May it not be said of this 
great organization in the words of Lords Farrer and Welby and Mr. Currie, 
in their special report that “it is on a scale such as few nations would be 
able and willing to afford.” “With what exultant pride,” continues Mr. 
McCarthy, “did not Archbishop Croke (of Tipperary) assert at the banquet 
at Maynooth: ‘The Irish priesthood is unique on the face of the globe. 
Supported by the voluntary contributions of the faithful, they had never 
yielded to bribes, the blandishments or the persecutions of the State. And 
to-day, through the length and breadth of the land they held possession of 
the people’s hearts to a degree unknown to any other priesthood in the 
world.’ ”’ 

“Everyone had been remarking.” our author continues, “the extent to 
which church and convent building and renovating had been proceeding since 
the fall of Mr. Parnell, but this great festival at Maynooth drew public atten- 
tion to it in a marked manner. After Mr. Parnell’s death the Catholic 
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Cliurch in Ireland seemed to have roused itself as from a nightmare, and 
claimed its own again. The concentration of the people’s minds on politics, 
under Mr. Parnell, had rendered church-building impossible, because so much 
of the people’s money went to the Irish party. But from 1891 to 1895, and 
still more from 1895 to 1900, there has been more ecclesiastical building done 
in Ireland, probably, than in any other similar period since the Emancipa- 
tion Act (1829). The grandest spire in Ireland is destined to be the memorial 
of their Centenary Ceiebration. Said Cardinal Logue, ‘We shall never be 
satished until every tower and every turret is built, and every chair estab- 
lished, that will make the Irish Church what it should be, and what it will 
be, please God, in our own times.’ ” 

While these men were rejoicing in the extraordinary progress made in 
wealth, numbers and power of the priesthood, the people’s representatives 
in Parliament and the press, proclaimed the deterioration of Ireland: 

“How its manufactures had been steadily dying, and its population 
dwindling away, its wealth diminished, and its resources lying undeveloped.” 
And Mr. McCarthy asks, “Why have the people fared so ill while the Church 
has fared so well?” One of the Irish members of Parliament, Mr. John Red- 
mond, the same who is now in this country to stir up the Irish in America 
against England, said at a Patrick’s Day banquet in London in 1900: 

“During this century the population of Ireland has fallen from eight and 
a hali millions in 1841 to four and a half millions to-day. While every 
nation in Europe has advanced this century in prosperity, Ireland, under the 
deadly blight of British rule, has sunk, decade by decade, lower and lower in 
poverty. The industries of Ireland, with the single exception of the industry 
of agriculture, might be said to have absolutely disappeared, and every year 
the area of land going out of cultivation increased.” 

“Does not that,” asks Mr. McCarthy, “constitute a problem great 
enough to tax the abilities of the greatest statesman—this growth of the 
Church in wealth, in numbers, in power; admitted, boasted of—and this con- 
current decay of the people? Would not the contrast between the shepherds 
and their flocks force itself upon the attention of any thoughtful man?” 

And thus this remarkable book goes on, showing the condition of the 
Roman Church in Ireland in contrast with the poverty and wretchedness of 
the people. Rome rule is dominant. “There is not,” says Mr. McCarthy in 
the closing paragraph of this third chapter, ‘a phase of social and economic 
life in Ireland in which, by way of promotion, or obstruction, the priests do 


not interfere, from the starting of a branch of the Irish League or the Agri- 
cultural Society, to the holding of a local concert.” 

Let us now turn to what he says of the North of Ireland, the Protestant 
section. It was my privilege to spend some days in Belfast and to visit 
other portions of the northern district, and I shall never forget the contrast 
between the Protestants and Catholics that I witnessed. But I shall let Mr. 
McCarthy speak on the subject this time. He says (p. 65): 


“Industrial and social Ireland must be geographically divided into two 
parts. The first part is the northeastern triangle, the base of which roughly 
is a line drawn from Derry to Dundalk, and whose apex is Fair Head in 
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Antrim. In this triangle, which has its face toward Great Britain, are situ- 
ated Belfast, Derry, Lisburn, Ballymena, Coleraine, Portadown, and a num- 
ber of other thriving towns, surrounded by well-tilled, well-populated coun- 
try. It is inhabited by a population who hold the tenets of the various 
churches of the Reformation—Protestant Episcopal, Presbyterian, etc. 
There the linen industry and ship building for which Ireland has become 
justly renowned, are carried on. Let the representative men of this portion 
of Ireland now describe the condition of their part of the country for them- 
selves in their own words. First, the Belfast corporation, represented by 
the Lord Mayor and a score of gentlemen, said to Earl Cadogan, the present 
viceroy of Ireland in a public address: ‘We are pleased to be able to assure 
your Excellency of the peaceful and prosperous condition of our city and 
district, and the full employment of our population, and the continued de- 
velopment of our industries. During the past fifty years the city has grown 
from a population of 70,000 to nearly 300,000.’ 

“The town commissioners of Lisburn, a center of the linen industry, say: 
‘Our town is progressing and prospering. During twenty years it has in- 
creased in value and population 40 per cent. Our work-people are fully 
employed, and on good terms with their employers.’ The history of the 
whole district is told in these quotations. The atmosphere of the whole 
is decidedly Protestant. 

“The second part of the two into which the country may be divided is 
the rest of Ireland, which is seven times as large as the northern triangle. 
In this part of Ireland there is no social or industrial progress to record. 
The man who would say of it that it was ‘progressing and prospering,’ or that 
‘its work-people were fully employed,’ or that there existed ‘a continued de- 
velopment of its industries,’ or that its towns ‘had increased in value and 
population,’ would be set down as a madman. It is in this seven-eighths of 
Ireland that the growing and great organization of the Catholic Church, with 
all its ramifications, has taken root. . . . In the north of Ireland the 
great buildings are the factories, with their smoking shafts belching up the 
baseness and grime of earth into the blue face of heaven. In the rest of Ire- 
land the great buildings are the churches, the convents, and the monasteries.” 

I need not quote more, Cardinal. What this gentleman has said has been 
observed by every traveler in Ireland. The Roman Catholic Church is a 
blight upon the energies of the people. During the brief time I was in Ire- 
land last summer I had evidence of it on every hand. Is there any hope for 
the people, the Roman Catholics, in that country? I answer, no, while they 
are under Rome rule. It is vain for the Parliament of Great Britain to enact 
laws for the amelioration of the condition of the people, or for the American 
people to sympathize with them while they are willing slaves of the priests. 
May God deliver them from the spiritual yoke of bondage that presses upon 
them. Yours truly, 

James A. O’Connor. 
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A YEAR IN ST. MARGARET’S CONVENT. 


BY P. H. C. 


CHAPTER II. 


“THOU SHALT NOT TEMPT THE LORD THY GOD!” 


T was a few evenings after the events recorded in the preceding chapter, 

that Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain were seated in their back parlor; it was 

twilight, after a busy day, for on the morrow they were to leave their home 
for a long sojourn in Europe. 

Mrs. Chamberlain was a prompt person, and had used her accustomed 
‘diligence to have everything in readiness, and she and Mr. Chamberlain were 
now discussing the last things which will arise in spite of the best foresight and 
precaution. The door opened, and Mrs. Harris, a neighbor and esteemed 
friend, was announced. 

“I just heard of your intended departure,” said she, after warm greetings 
had been exchanged, “for we only returned this morning, and I could not let 
you go without saying goo bye, at the risk of intruding on your last hours.” 

“I thank you heartily for coming,” answered Mrs. Chamberlain, “I felt 
sO anxious to see you before we ieft.” 

“You take the girls with you, I suppose.” 

“No, they are too young to leave school, and as they could not be with us 
in our journeyings, we shall leave them at the Convent at W e 

“At the Convent!” repeated Mrs. Harris, in astonishment, “why do you 
remove them from Mrs. Hackley’s school? She has good accommodations 
for boarders. I thought you approved her system entirely.” 

“Yes, we do, but proposing to be absent so long, and the girls being at 
an age to be kept out of society, we concluded it would be better to leave them 
at the Convent. We understand they are very secluded there.” 

“T confess I could scarcely have believed it, had you not told me so 
yourself. I have heard you speak with such disapprobation of the doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church.” 

“Oh yes, I always did, and I still disapprove both the doctrines and prac- 
tice of that church, and I would not have my children become Roman Catho- 
lics for the world.” 

“Then why put them, at their tender and susceptible age, in such danger ?” 

“Our girls,” interposed Mr. Chamberlain, “are in no danger on that 
score; they are, I assure you, as conversant with that controversy as myself,* 
and you know I have given it some study. I would like you to hear Marcia 
speak on the subject; indeed I scarcely know where the child has informed 
herself so completely, although I have been at some pains to set her right 
there.” 

“Then how can you desire your daughters to go there, and how can they 
think you consistent in sending them?” 


*The writer has known this assertion to be made by /wo fathers, of their young 
daughters. 
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“Circumstances alter cases,” answered the gentleman, laughing, yet 
annoyed; “I have provided against the danger, and if I choose to use them, 
both sides are accommodated.” 

“Do vou feel satisfied?” asked Mrs. Harris, turning to Mrs. Chamberlain. 

“Perhaps we have been a little too stiff on the subject,” she answered 
evasively. 

“And you wish to make reparetion at the risk of sacrificing your daugh- 
ters’ eternal welfare?” 

“Now that, Mrs. Harris, is making it a little too serious. I have no idea 
that their sophistries will affect my children’s faith, one jot or tittle.” 

“Presbyterians, my dear madam,” again interposed Mr. Chamberlain, 
“are well grounded in their catechism, and our Church, you know, has no 
leaning to Popery or Puseyism,” glancing mischievously at the lady. 

“Tt seems to me,” she answered, “a considerable leaning to Popery in 
you at least, to intrust the interests of the two beings dearest to you to the 
Janizaries of the Pope, who are sure to pervert or destroy them to the utmost 
of their power; for you know that this is not only a Romish, but a Jesuit 
institution, and I cannct imagine that you, who are so conversant with this 
subject, can forget the Jesuit oath, which, among other things, declares the 
doctrine of the Protestants to be “damnable, and those to be damned who 
will not forsake it.” The Jesuit further swears “he will help any of His 
Holiness’ agents, wherever he miay be, and do his utmost to extirpate the heret- 
ical Protestant doctrine and to destroy all their pretended power.”’* 

“But, my dear lady, do we not see hundreds of these Jesuits daily asso- 
ciating with Protestants (for they are not confined to the priesthood or to 
the religious orders) and educating hundreds of Protestant children year after 
year; and although we do not hear of their making proselytes, neither do we 
hear of their seeking to destroy their associates and pupils; and why should 
my children be in more danger than others?” 

‘But we do hear of continual efforts at proselyting: the oath, of course, 
implies, with safety to themselves; and thanks to our Heavenly Father we are 
not yet relapsed to those times when life and limb, as well as mind and con- 
science, were in their power ; when the call of ‘the Holy Office’ at the midnight 
hour, carried terror to every hearth.” 

“You are rather severe; those times can never return.” 

“It is the boast of Rome that she changes not; and so long as she 
endorses, as she does, the atrocities perpetrated under the direction of, and 
by her agents in the past, she shows she is actuated by the same spirit, and 
only lacks the power to re-enact the like. I speak earnestly, but not more 
severely, I think, than truth requires. I speak warmly, because I feel the 
great importance of this step for your children. I love them; they are the 
chosen associates of my own daughter, and I would that I could save them 
from this danger.” 


*Jesuit Oath of Secrecy, as given by Archbishop Usher, andas published by the 
Mayor of Dublin. 
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“You look only on the dark side of this picture, Mrs. Harris. They 
have some advantages, I am told, in these Convents; good teachers, seclu- 
sion, regularity of discipline, and example of fine manners in the Sisters.” 

Mrs. Harris smiled a sad smile. ‘Let us see,” said she. “Advantage 
first, good teachers! Mrs. O—-—, who was a proselyte to her faith, and who 
taught a private school here, said she ‘wanted no more pupils from the 
Convents; they were the worst taught girls she received from any schools.’ 
I know this acknowledgment was only drawn from her by the continual 
provocation of ill-taught and badly trained children, and her testimony is 
corroborated by all who have impartially observed the comparative results 
of Protestant and Conventual education. 

“Advantage second, the seclusion you admire, I consider only an addi- 
tional means of fastening on their young minds the pernicious teaching to 
which they are continually subjected; for debarred from the healthful and 
restraining intercourse with society which they enjoy in properly organized 
Protestant schools, or at home, their minds are enervated, and fall more 
readily into the snares laid for them. The young must have mental as well 
as physical food, and if that which is wholesome is withheld, they will feed on 
the poison that is offered. 

“Your third advantage is, I believe, discipline. God forbid that we 
should subject our children to such discipline as leads them to address 
prayers to the Virgin and the Saints, and to imagine that in practising 
priestly or self-imposed penances, they are performing meritorious service to 
God!—and then, example of manners! Why, Mr. Chamberlain, is it not 
more reasonable that intelligence, purity of mind, and intercourse with good 
society, should afford materials for fine manners, rather than isolation with 
a company of women, many of whom we know, are from the lower walks of 
life, and whose very training is conducive to the narrowest views! But were 
I compelled to grant that every advantage you have cited, was with the 
Romanists, there are yet two requisites which I hold paramount to all others, 
and in both of these, we know them to be wanting: I mean good moral 
principles and a pure Faith.” 

“But our girls are too well taught to be influenced in these matters.” 

“T trust so, but I should as soon think of putting my daughter to study 
Voltaire or Renan, in the expectation that her good sense would preserve 
her from the influence of their infidel opinions, as of sending her to drink 
in, without restraint, the teachings of that false system. How could I, night 
and morning, commend her to the care of Almighty God, having voluntarily 
thrust her into such temptation? The good instruction on which vou rely 
to keep your children, is well; but the grace of God, converting the soul, 
only can preserve any of us from the insidious snares of that delusion which 
God himself has called ‘The Mystery of Iniquity.’” 

Mr. Chamberlain suddenly remembered an engagement, and apologizing 
and bidding adieu to Mrs. Harris, he hastened away, glad to escape. 

“T wish we had seen you, dear Mrs. Harris,” said Mrs. Chamberlain, 
“before we entered into this arrangement; our pastor is absent, too, and 
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I feel that he will disapprove it; but really it seemed as if we could do 
nothing else. Mr. Chamberlain thought the low state of my health neces- 
sitated my going with him. Nothing but his wishes would have induced 
me to leave my children.” 

“But why take them from Mrs. Hackley, in whom you have confidence, 
and whose life is open to the inspection and scrutiny of the community, to 
commit them to these people of whom you know absolutely nothing?” 

“My dear friend, you do not imagine that these Sisters are other than 
pure women?” 

“IT do not occupy myself with imagining anything about them. I know 
there is abundant evidence that many of them are wholly unfit to be entrusted 
with the care of young people, aside from the faith they profess. And your 
daughters must fall to those who chance to be in authority at this Convent; 
they have no vouchers except those whose interests are identical with their 
own.” 

“You make me feel very uneasy.” 

“I heartily wish I could persuade you from this measure. I dread the 
effect of error on a girl of Marcia’s character especially, and our years of 
friendship forbid me to be silent when the welfare of your family is at stake.” 

“Mr. Chamberlain has made all arrangements; he has been to the 
Convent himself, and I doubt whether I can persuade him to change his 
purpose now; there will be quite a little circle of Protestants there, too, even 
from our town. Helen Burton has been home during vacation, and Grace 
Dabney is gone with her; so I hope they will help each other, and that all 
will be well; still I would prefer the girls should not go. Indeed, had I 
thought of half the objections you have mentioned, I should never have 
consented.” 

“Is it possible that Grace Dabney is gone there?” 

“Yes, through Judge Burton’s influence, I believe; and he, I think, 
first suggested to Mr. Chamberlain to send our daughters.” 

Mrs. Harris sighed. “How long do you propose to be absent?” 

“A year, at least. Mr. Chamberlain’s business will decide. I thought 
it too long for him to be alone, and when the Doctor and he urged my poor 
health, I could no longer refuse to go.” 

“If you can persuade Mr. Chamberlain to leave the girls with Mrs. 
Hackley, it will afford me pleasure to do all I can for their welfare and 
happiness; and with her, you know they would be safe.” 

“Thank you; but should they be in the Convent, will you look after 
them occasionally ?” 

“In any way I can, certainly; but I do not see how I can be useful to 
them in that case. You know it is quite a journey. I shall, however, be 
happy to have them spend their holidays with me, if permitted. But I must 
not detain you longer, so good-by. I hope Mr. Chamberlain will yet alter 
his plan for the girls.” So with affectionate farewell, the friends parted. 

It was a sad evening to Mrs. Chamberlain. Fondly attached to her 
children, the pain she felt in parting from them for so long a period was now 
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augmented by apprehensions she had not felt, until suggested by her more 
reflective friend, but which her reason assured her were well founded. 

She had indeed wondered at Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to leave them 
at the Convent, but accustomed to rely upon his judgment, she had easily 
yielded her assent, and she now blamed herself for having acted, not only 
against her own convictions of right, but contrary also to what she knew 
would have been the counsel of her pastor, had he been consulted. She 
felt the more blameworthy, because she was sure her husband would not 
have persisted in his scheme, had she decidedly opposed it, and she now 
resolved to endeavor to change his purpose even at the last hour, although 
with little hope of success. Marcia and Lucy had returned home, and tea 
being ended, she commenced her ungracious task. 

“I have been thinking, my dear,” she began, “that we had better leave 
the girls with Mrs. Hackley after all; for what do we know of these Sisters, 
that we should entrust our children to them?” 

“Wife,” answered Mr. Chamberlain, “do not try to make a fool of me 
because Mrs. Harris has put a parcel of nonsense in your head; you were 
well enough satisfied before, and Mrs. Harris is just a meddlesome, narrow- 
minded, bigoted woman.” 

“Oh, do not say that, dear; we who have experienced so much kindness 
from Mrs. Harris, can never think her meddlesome in giving us advice about 
children; how can I think her warrow-minded or bigoted when I remember 
her labors for those poor RofMan Catholics whom she nursed and fed when 
no one else would do it, although so many of their own people knew of their 
destitution? We know she is full of love to every one, whatever be their 
creed. No; we must never call Mrs. Harris bigoted.” 

“Well, well, you are eloquent in her defence; but I tell you, Lucy, it is 
too late; it is impossible to change our plans now, and we must content 
ourselves.” 

Marcia and Lucy too, who had not at first liked the idea of going to 
the Convent, were now earnest in opposing any change, as they had talked it 
over with Helen Burton and Grace Dabney, and were anxious to see the 
novelties they anticipated there. 

“The expenses, wife,” resumed Mr. Chamberlain, “are much less at the 
Convent than at Mrs. Hackley’s; they are indeed scarcely more than nom- 
inal; it is quite surprising how they can afford good education for such 
small fees. It suits me just now, however, for my funds are all appropriated 
and, strange as it may seem, the difference of a few hundred dollars is more 
to me at this time, than so many thousands will probably be next year. Let 
us retire,” he added, willing to waive further discussion on the subject. 

The gentleman had not mentioned to his wife that Judge Burton’s sug- 
gestion was seconded by the proposals of a Roman Catholic agent, nor had 
he investigated sufficiently to discover what might have alarmed him; namely, 
that so disinterested is the charity of the Romish Church, that while multi- 
tudes of her own people are left in the grossest ignorance, her authorities are 
offering gratuitous education to Protestant children, wherever cligible; that 
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such has been the policy of that Church in this country for many years, and 
that many nominal Protestants, with means as ample as his own, were actually 
accepting such charity for their children, under the excuse, that they approve 
the seclusion and discipline of these institutions. 

A day of unusual activity had brought weariness alike to the mind and 
body of Mr. Chamberlain, and his deep regular breathing had long since 
indicated that all care was lost in the sweet unconsciousness of sleep—but 
in vain the mother sought such sleep; she was silenced, but not satisfied, 
and as hour after hour passed in restless tossings upon the bed, her excited 
mind recalled many of the fearful scenes, in which the lives of the holy and 
iaithful have been offered up a sacrifice to the cruel intolerance of Rome; 
and early morning found her feverish and unrefreshed, setting out for the 
Convent of the Immaculate Conception, for they were to leave Marcia and 
Lucy there, en route for New York. 


CHAPTER III. 


aye 


f idolatry, in forms the most abhorrent to all reason and virtue, would seduce Sol- 


omon, once so wise, what havoc must it be expected to make among those who were never 
wise?” 


During the few days which intervened between the evening on which 
Grace obtained her mother’s consent to ler project, and the time of her 
departure, she had many misgivings on the sw° ct, but finally, love of novelty 
prevailed, and after a sad adieu. to her mother and sister, she found herself, 


in company with Judge Burton and Helen, seated in the car for W——. 
Twenty or thirty miles an hour are not favorable to meditation, and Grace’s 
grief at parting soon yielded to the kindly interest of her companions and 
the beautiful scenery which greeted her vision whenever she turned from 
them. The second day brought them to W——, where a stage waited to 
convey them to the Convent of , a few miles back. They passed 
rapidly through the straggling streets, and lo! before their eyes, enclosed 
within high walls, and embosomed in lofty trees, rose the Convent of 
the goal of Grace’s desires! 

As the heavy gates closed behind them, and her inexperienced eyes 
glanced through the deeply shaded grounds, and upwards at the sombre- 
looking walls, a feeling of regret and indefinite fear crept over her, which 
the large and rather dismal hall into which they were ushered did not tend 
to dispel; although her risible faculties were challenged by the grotesque 
dress and demeanor of the nun who admitted them. She remembered 
Helen’s description of the Sisters’ dress, but she was not prepared to find 
one filling a menial office, habited in such a cumbersome costume, and she 
wondered what it had to with their religion. She had just time to contrast 
the desolate, cheerless air of the reception room, the walls of which were 
decorated with many glaring pictures of apochryphal saints, with the bright 
and tasteful home she had left, when the Superior, whom Judge Burton 
addressed as “Madame Cherubina,” entered. 


, 
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She received them courteously, was delighted to see Helen again, 
and engaged with vivacity, in conversation with Judge Burton, who gave 
her such information as was requisite, concerning Grace, whom he had 
already introduced as a new pupil. 

“Our pupils are rapidly re-assembling,” said Madame, in reply to Judge 
Burton; “we have a hundred and fifty.” 

“I think you may expect many more from——. __I have not been un- 
mindful of your interests.” 

“Thank you; I trust the advantage may not be altogether on our side. 
We shall endeavor to do our duty.” 

“I feel indeed indebted for the interest you have manifested in my 
daughter, and assure you she appreciates your kindness.” 

Helen was again caressed. After many more expressions of mutual 
satisfaction, Judge Burton departed, leaving Helen tearful and sad. Mean- 
while Grace had been eagerly examining her new governess, but that lady’s 
physique quite baffled her investigating powers, and she gave up the task, 
acknowledging to herself that she knew not whether she admired her or not. 
Madame was perhaps forty years old, much above the medium height; a 
slight stoop, however, not incompatible with a certain grace of manner, 
made her appear not so tall; her features were handsome, but Grace thought 
an expression of haughtiness spoiled the urbane manner and affectionate 
phrases so profusely used to her guests. She now drew Grace to her, gave 
her a warm embrace, remarked flatteringly on her brilliant complexion, made 
sundry inquiries, and hoped she would be very happy with them. 

With much address she drew the minds of the voung girls from their 
own thoughts and interested them in the details of the opening exercises 
of the school, and in the events which had transpired in the Convent since 
Helen’s departure; and then summoned a Sister, who conducted them to 
the refectory, where the pupils were already assembled at tea. I cannot 
say that Grace felt very happy that night; it was the first time in her life 
that she had been alone among so many strangers, strangers personally and 
in customs; and had it not been for Helen’s presence, she would have been 
quite miserable. Even Helen, after greeting the Sisters they saw that even- 
ing, found herself a stranger to most of the faces around, so many pupils of 
the last session were gone, and so many new ones were replacing them. 

Nearly a week had elapsed, and Grace was becoming accustomed to 
the routine of the Convent; many pupils had been added to their number, 
and among them were Marcia and Lucy Chamberlain. Mrs. Chamberlain, 
in her interview with the Superior, was nervous and distressed. Desiring to 
see the arrangements of the institution, that lady politely conducted the 
party through the various departments, and in their progress they entered 
the chapel, a building separate from the main edifice, and of much later 
construction, but connected with it by a long covered corridor, thus making 
it accessible in all weather. 

It was larger than the accommodations of the Convent inmates required, 
and gorgeously fitted up with paintings and statues, the arrangements being 
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similar to those in other Romish churches. A large picture of the Saviour 
was over the altar, candles burning before the Host, and at the side, was an 
altar to the Virgin, over which hung her life-sized figure. When the 
visitors entered, a young girl was prostrated before the latter picture, at 
her devotions. 

Mrs. Chamberlain had seldom before been in a Roman Catholic church, 
and not at all for many years. When she had hitherto entered one, from 
motives of curiosity, she had regarded it much as she would have done a 
heathen temple, so utterly corrupt and false had she deemed some of the 
dogmas and practises of that Church. Now, as she gazed upon the idola- 
trous appendages around, and looked at her children, who were viewing 
them with curious eyes, a sickening dread seized her. She would have 
caught them to her bosom and declared she could not leave them there. 
She would make another appeal to her husband; she stepped toward him, 
but just then Marcia called his attention to something she wished explained. 
Had she known that similar emotions were filling Mr. Chamberlain’s mind, 
and that he would have gladly availed himself of any expressed reluctance 
from her to leaving their daughters, as an excuse for bringing them away, no 
fear of imputed caprice or inconsistency would have kept her silent. But 
the critical moment passed; the Superior, experienced perhaps in such cases, 
with admirable tact redoubled her efforts to entertain and engross her guests. 

“Are Protestant pupils required to attend worship here?” meekly asked 
the mother, recovering in a measure her self-possession. 

“They are required to be present,” answered the lady, “because otherwise 
scme of the religicuses would have to remain with them, and this is our all, 
you know,” she added laying her hand devoutly on her breast and casting 
up her eyes; “but they bring their Bibles and read them while they are here.” 

“That is some comfort,” thought Mrs. Chamberlain; the girls can have 
their Bibles.” 

The Superior then led the way through the school-rooms, discoursing 
volubly as she went, but in a soft, low tone. The large and valuable philo- 
sophical apparatus, which the girls afterwards found was kept more for such 
occasional displays as this, than for purposes of instruction, was duly pointed 
out and admired. The neatness and order of the whole establishment could 
not but receive the favorable appreciation of one who possessed domestic 
accomplishments in so large a measure as Mrs. Chamberlain. 

“Pardon a mother’s anxiety.” she said, when leaving; “we shall be so 
far from our children, that they will be peculiarly dependent on your kind- 
ness; and above all,” she added, hesitatingly, “my dear madam, I desire 
that no one may interfere with their religious faith, We are Protestants, 
you are aware. The Superior bowed and smiled. Our children are well 
taught, and it would be most distressing to us should any attempt be made 
to shake their faith.” 

“The rules of our institution forbid any such attempts, my dear lady, 
I assure you; the religious instriiction given here is for those of our own com- 
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munion; with the religion of the Protestant pupils, we do not interfere.* 
I trust we shall make your daughters happy, as it shall be our earnest 
endeavor to do”; and with a gentle pressure of the hand she led the weeping 
lady to the carriage. The bland manner and soothing words did not fail of 
their effect, and Mrs. Chamberlain felt far better satisfied in leaving her 
children than she imagined she could, when in the chapel. “She seems so 
kind, so considerate, she will surely do right by our children,” said she, 
unconsciously striving to encourage herself by re-assuring Mr. Chamberlain. 

“No doubt, my love,” replied he, “we must not think otherwise”; but 
he felt uncomfortable and dissatisfied with himself. He looked out upon 
the massive wails they were leaving behind, upon which the red light of the 
setting sun was falling. “See, Lucy, what a glorious sunset!” A heavy 
cloud, before the words were finished, dropped, as a dark mantle over the 
scene. Mrs. Chamberlain leaned forward to look, but the glory and the 
beauty were gone. 

After the departure of Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain, Marcia was asked 
for the keys of their trunks; and on being shown into the general dormitory 
at bed-time, the sisters found their night clothes deposited on the little cot 
which each was to occupy. The next morning, remembering the remark of 
the Superior to her mother in the chapel, Marcia asked one of the sisters if 
they could get their Bibles out of their trunks. She was answered by a 
look of surprise, and upon her adding, “The Superior told my mother that 
we could take our Bibles to the chapel and read them during service,” the 
Sister smiled and went away, saying she would see. Marcia and Lucy had 
to go to chapel without Bibles, where they saw all the Protestant pupils in 
the same case. Marcia, however, was not easily discouraged, and upon the 
first opportunity, preferred her request to the Superior herself, reminding 
her of her promise to her mother. 

“You must wait a little, my dear,” said that lady, blandly and kindly 
as possible, “I am very sorry, but I find your Bible is not like ours; we are 
very anxious, however, to do every thing for your happiness, and I will 
endeavor to arrange about it, so you must exercise a little patience.” Marcia 
thought it strange that one occupying such a position did not know before 
that Protestant and Roman Catholic Bibles were not exactly alike, but her 
indignation at the flagrant breach of promise was allayed by the persuasive 
tones of the Mother, who detained her with many kind inquiries and expres- 
sions of interest, and she was communicating to Lucy her expectation that 


their Bibles would be soon restored, when she was interrupted by Harriet 
Whittingham. 


* A Methodist gentleman, lately, when placing his son in a Jesuit College, expressed 
to the Brother in attendance his desire that his religious principles should not be influ- 
enced ; and was assured his wishes in that regard would be scrupulously respected, the 
brother adding, ‘‘ We have the children of infidels under our care and carefully abstain 
from giving them any Christian instruction, such being the desire of their parents.” 
Such a declaration from a so-called Christian trainer of youth, scarcely needs a commen- 


tary, and finds its equal in inconsistency only in the conduct of the Christian parents 
who commit their children to such guides. 


(To be continued.) 
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for many years the able book critic 
of two of our religious and well- 
known journals, speaks as follows: 

“If Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics read this book without passion or 
prejudice, they may find in it the les- 
sons they need, perhaps not in equal 
measure, yet truly need, each in their 
own measure. The old contention 
that the papacy is anti-Christ is here 
argued without malice, and with 
much force and originality, but the el- 
ements that suggest the anti-Christ 
inthe papacy are distinctly recognized 
in certain movements in the Protest- 
ant Church, and receive a severe con- 
demnation. A large part of the value 
of the book is in its power to awaken 
the Protestant mind to the tendencies 
which will logically land it in the Ro- 
man faith. The author has studied 
essences and tendencies under forms 
and professions and lets his lash fall 
on every thing that is against ‘the 
simplicity that is in Christ’ or ‘the 
truth as it is in Jesus,’ no matter what 
church may be hurt. Incidentally the 
real gospel is set forth with Scriptural 
exactness and many false and foolish 
church customs get the flagellation 
they deserve.” 

Mr. King, the author, had a pleas- 
ant surprise in receiving from William 
Rankin, LL.D., who for a generation 
was the honored treasurer of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, the following note: 

“Not long after its publication I 
read your little book and 
have just reread it with increased in- 
terest and instruction. I want to 
thank you, which I do most heartily, 
for this luminous commentary on 
God's Word, touching not only the 
Apocalyptic Woman, but her rela- 
tives also, her children and grand- 
children. 

“T am sure that thoughtful Roman 
Catholics and professed Protestants 
would be profited by its perusal.” 


This excellent work will be sent 
free for one new subscriber to the 
CONVERTED CATHOLIC. 
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BOOKS OF FICTION 


The Sort that Helps 


Onesimus, Christ’s Freedman: A Tale of the Pau- 
line Epistles. By Cuarzes E. Corwin. Illustrated, 
12mo, ‘cloth, $1.25. 


“Onesimus, the slave whom St. Paul sent back to his master, used to be 
much heard of fifty years ago in the mouths of apologists for the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Its possibilities as material for a much more commendable 
kind of fiction one never imagined till Mr. Corwin revealed them. It isa 
work of decided merit, not only in the plot and its working out, but aiso in 
the skill with which the author has availed himself of the meager Biblical 
material.’’— The Outlook. 

“Mr. Corwin has produced a very remarkable book—choosing, like Sien- 
kiewicz in ‘Quo Vadis,’ the apostolic age for his setting; he has written a 
story which suggests that great work only as one powerful and strikin 
original book suggests another dealing with the same period. In vigor o: 
narrative, skillful plot, sincerity, convincing realism, dramatic intensity, and 
human interest, ‘Onesimus’ is easily the great story of the year. It brings 
Paul and his companions out of legend into life, and makes the apostolic age 
live again before the modern reader.”"— Rev. C. I. Scofield, D. D. 


Souls in Pawn: A Story of New York Life. By Marcarer Brake Rosin. 
s0N. ‘12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Here is a picture of a phase of life little understood by the average American. The romance of the slum 
work of any great city is filled with touching incident and pathos almost beyond description, yet Miss Robin- 
son, whose life has been devoted to newspaper work, seems to have reached the very hearts of the characters 
whom she so vividly portrays. The truthof this work is stronger and stranger than fiction, and each person 
presented in this story exists or did exist in the flesh, although the events did not of necessity occurin the 
sequence as related. , 

“Souls in Pawn’ is a story, yet Richard Masterson, who appears in its pages, is as rea] to me as the pen in 
my hand. It isan attempt to paint the struggles of a human soul toward God, to reveal the throbbing of real 
hearts through the medium of pen and ink and to win sympathy from brother to brother.”’"—Pre/ace. 


The Bishop’s Shadow. By Mrs. I. T. Tuurston. 
With illustrations by M. Ecxerson. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


In this story, dedicated “to the loving memory of Phillips Brooks,” we have 
the same character that Alger, by his “Ragged Dick Series,’’ has made so popu- 
lar among young people—the street urchin. Here the hero has, however, in 
addition to an ambition to succeed and be well-esteemed in life, more like Mrs, 
Walton’s and Hesba Stretton’s characters, a desire to lead a Christian life, and 
succeeds, in spite of many difficulties and constant discouragement, in elevat- 
ing himself and his companions to a higher level. The whole story is so per 
fectly natural and lifelike that not only will young people be charmed and 
fascinated with it, but older people will read it through with absorbing inter 
est, and all will receive a lesson from it. 

“Mrs. Thurston is always an interesting writer, and in ‘The Bishop’s 
»hadow’ she has not a dull chapter. The book is full of striking situations, 
and, while it is not at all sensational, it is well adapted to win and hold the 
interest of the reader. An element of special attractiveness in the story is the 
good bishop, in whom every one will speedily recognize the honored Phillips 
Brooks.”’— Prof. Amos R. Wells, 


Christie, the King’s Servant. A Sequel to ‘‘Christie’s Old Organ.” Illustrated. 
12mo, decorated cloth, 75c. 


“This is a sweet and wholesome story, which should be in every Sunday school library. The young artist, 
who seeks to find rest, health and subjects for his pictures in the little fishing village on Runswick Bay, finds 
much more than he seeks, The influence of the man, who lives and works among the fisherfolk, and, one of 
themselves, simple and uneducated, yet teaches them of Christ and leads his fellow-workers to his Saviour, 
changes the whole life of the young artist. The children are all delightful.”— The Presby!erian Banner. 


John and I and the Church. By Evizaseru Grinne tt, author of the $1,000 
prize story, ‘‘How John and I Brought Up the Child.” Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


“‘Johnand I and the Church’ is the title ofa decidedly interesting and touching story by Elizabeth Grinnell. 
It is the story of a conscientious, self-sacrificing minister and his wife, and theirexperiences with churches. At 
first John has a small church in asmall village, and the Christian ideal is carried out. But the town hasa 
*boom,’ and grows, and people become rich, and, after a while, John’s congregation get worldly, and want to 
build astylish church. They build it, and then get tired of John and his plain gospel preaching, and John is 
turned out and a flashy preacher who will ‘draw’ is substituted. John seeks another field, and so on the 
experience is told which fits many cases. Incidentally, there is much strong spiritual wisdom, sensible, manly 
spirituality, disclosed in John’s utterances. The book is excellent reading,””—Minneapolis Journal, 


Ruth Bergen’s Limitations. A Modern Auto-da-Fé, by Marion Hartanp, 
12mc, cloth, 50 cents. 


Notwithstanding all the powerful and enchanting books Marion Harland has written, never, in my opin- 
en. has she written anything greater than this little volume entitled “Ruth Bergen’s Limitations." It ought to 


ir. the hands of every theological student all around the world. How many moral and spiritual disasters 
it would prevent.”—T. DEWITT TALMAGE. 


FLEMINYU H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
158 Fifth Avenue, New York 63 Washington Street, Chicago ” 3154 Yonge Street, Torento. 





“Mr. Meyer holds in his hand the key to his reader's heart and conscience. He speaks to conscience with 
a kind of authority which it is not easy to analyze and yet harder to resist,”"—Tus INDEPENDENT. 


F, B. MEYER’S WORKS 


Ready Shortly 
Our Daily Homily, Genesis to Revelation 


Five Volumes. 16mo, cloth, each 7sc. 


Vol, I, Genesis to Ruth; Vol. II, First Samuel to ~ ; Vol. III, Psalms to 
Songs of Solomon; Vol. IV, Isaiah to Malachi; Vol. V, Matthew to Revelation. 

The author has selected from each chapter of the Biblea single verse, which 
in a measure epitomizes the thought and teaching of the entire chapter. Upon 
the bases of these selected texts he has constructed brief Homilies, which, in 
their entirety, constitute an exposition of the most important factsand doctrines 
of Holy Scripture. 


Paul; A Servant of Jesus Christ. The Shepherd Psalm. 


r2mo, cloth, $1.00. A Devotional Study of the 23d Psalm. New Presenta- 
“Follows Paul’s life through in a series of topics, tion Edition, printed in two colors, with illustrations on 
every one of which is rich in food for the Christian life.” every page by Mary A, Lathbury. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
—The Independent. top, boxed, $1.25 ; full gilt, $1.50. 
Cheer for Life’s Pilgrimage. Saved and Kept. Peace, Perfect Peace, 
16mo, cloth, soc. Counsels to Young Believers. :6mo, A Portion for the Sorrowing. 
“Like sweet songs his words cloth, soc. ; oe r8mo, cloth, 2sc. 
soothe and comfort and strengthen “Earnest, direct, spiritual.’”’— “Freighted with sympathy and 


the heart..”"— 7he Christian Ob- The Evangelist, consolation.””— The Herald and 
server. Presbyter. 


THE SPIRIT-FILLED LIFE SERIES 
Four Volumes of Addresses. Each 12mo, paper, 15c.; cloth, net 30c. 
Meet for the Master’s Use. The Secret of Guidance. 
A Castaway. Light on Life’s Duties. 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE SERIES 


Entirely New Edition, :Smo, flexible cloth, gilt tops, gold stamping, each soc.; the set in slip case, $2.00. 
“ Rich food for the aspiring Christian.” — The Standard. 


The Shepherd Psalm. The Present Tenses of the Blessed Life. 
Christian Living. The Future Tenses of the Blessed Life. 
THE BLESSED LIFE SERIES 
Eight Volumes. 18mo, cloth, each 3o0c. 
“ He always has something to say that is suggestive, and constantly casts light upon the Scripture.”— The 


S. S. Times. 
‘Through Fire and Flood, Christian Living. 
The Glorious Lord. The Shepherd Fite, 
Key Words of the Inner Life. The Present Tenses of the Blessed Life, 
Calvary to Pentecost. The Future Tenses of the Blessed Life. 
THE EXPOSITORY SERIES 
Five Volumes. 12mo, cloth, each $1.00. ‘ 
“The popularity of Mr. Meyer’s Expositions is a good sign of the times."—7he British Weekly. 
Christ in Isaiah, Expositions of Isaiah, XL-LV. The Life and Light of Men. Expositions of 
The Way into the Holiest. Expositions of the John, I-Xl. 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Love Unto the Uttermost. Expositions of John, 
Tried by Fire. Expositions of First Peter. XIII-XX1. 
OLD TESTAMENT HEROES 
Eight Volumes. 12mo, cloth, ~ ; the set, boxed, $8.00, 
““ Mr, Meyer is unsurpassed in recent times in his faculty of helpfully and interestingly adapting studies of Old 
Testament characters to modern needs.”"— The United Presbyterian. 
Abraham: or, The Obedience of Faith. Joshua, and the Land of Promise. 
Israel, a Prince with God. David: Shepherd, Psalmist, King. 
Joseph: Beloved, Hated, Exalted. Elijah, and the Secret of His Power, 
Moses, the Servant of God. Jeremiah: Priest and Prophet. 


The Bells of Is, Prayers for Heart and Home. The Psalms, 


Echoes from my Early Pastorates. Morning and Evening Devotions Notes and Readings. 18mo, cloth, 
With Portrait. :2mo, cloth, 75¢ for a Month. &vo, flexible cloth, 6oc, ' 


“Sixteen short chapters, each one 75¢- “An admirable little volume.”— 
a little psalm of life.”—A. T. Pier “Helpful and stimulating.”— The Quiver, 
son, D.D Christian Work, 


Our Meyer booklet sent free on agutication, containing (1) a sketch of Mr. os life by the late 


A.J. Gordon, D.D.,(2)a description of his visits to this country by H. M. Field, D.D., and (3) a complete, 
descriptive list of his writings. 
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